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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM: Chapters on Saint- 


Lore and Convent Life between a.p. 500 and a.p, 1500. By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. 

TIMES.—* The book covers a field of research as interesting as it is wide, and we may 

add that the treatment of it is such as to command attention both from the gencral reader 
an@from students.’ 


THE LIFE and EXPLOITS of ALEXANDER the GREAT: 
being a Series of Translations of the Ethiopic Histories of Alexander by the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes and other Writers. With Introduction, &c., by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 
Litt.D., F.S.A., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


SOME PAGES of the FOUR GOSPELS RETRANSCRIBED 
from the SINAITIC PALIMPSEST, with a Translation of the whole Text by AGNES 
SMITH LEWIS. 4to. The Text and Translation will also be issued Mloarte vee 

Nearly ready. 

THE COMMENTARY of ORIGEN on ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
The Text Revised, with a Critical Introduction and Indices, by A. E. BROOKE, 
M.A., Fellow and Dean of King’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


GRAMMAR of the DIALECTS of VERNACULAR SYRIAC. 


As Spoken by the Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain 
of Mosul, with Notices of the Vernacular of the Jews of Azerbaijan and of Zakhu 
near Mosul. By A. J. MACLEAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., Dean of Argyll and the Isles 
sometime Head of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Eastern Syrians 
Demy 8vo, 18s. ’ 


A CATALOGUE of the PERSIAN MSS. in the LIBRARY 
of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in Persian. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE RISING in EAST ANGLIA in 1381. With an 


Appendix containing the Suffolk Poll-Tax Lists for that Year. By EDGAR 
POWELL, B.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


An INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on the LUNAR THEORY. 
By E. W. BROWN, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics in Haverford College, 
Pa., U.S.A., sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Royal he 

CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by 


the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. New Series, for the Years 1874-83. Vol. XI. 
PET—ZYB. Cloth, 25s. net; half-morocco, 32s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography in the 
University of Cambridge. 


ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. Keane, F.R.GS., late Vice- 


President Anthropological Institute, Corresponding Member Italian and Washington 
Anthropological Societies. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This book belongs to the rare order which gives a reviewor 
the pleasure of meting out unstinted praise. Its execution could not have fallen into abler 
hands. Not only is the author master of his subject; he has the art of presenting it in due 
proportion, and in a style at once clear and vigorous.’ 


STUDIA SINAITICA, No. V. 
APOCRYPHA SINAITICA. Edited and Translated into 


ee ~ f MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON, M.R.A.S. Crown 4to, paper covers, 
«8. . net. 











THE GENERAL EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. By the Rev. 
A. CARR, M.A,, of Oriel College, Oxford. 2s, €d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
EURIPIDES.—ORESTES. Edited by N. Wedd, M.A. 4s. 6d, 
HORACE.—ODES. Books I. and III. Edited by J. Gow, 


Litt.D. 2s. each —Book Il. By the SAME EDITOR. 1s, 6d. 


BONNECHOSE.—BERTRAND du GUESCLIN. Edited by 


8. M. LEATHES, M.A, 2s. Part If. only, with Vocabulary. By the SAME 
EDITOR, 1s, 6d. 


DELAVIGNE.—LES ENFANTS d’EDOUARD. Edited by 


H. W. EVE, M.A. 2s, 


SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Edited by 


J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 2s. 


SCOTT.—LADY of the LAKE. Edited by J. H. B. Master- 


MAN, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


SCOTT.—LEGEND of MONTROSE. Edited by H. F. M. 


SIMPSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


POPE.—ESSAY on CRITICISM. Edited by A. S. West, 


M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Loxpon: ©. J. CLAY & SONS, Campnrper Unrvanstry Press WAREHOUSE, 
Ave Maria Lane. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. 


INCLUDING 
Personal Narratives of Active Service during the Parana Campaign in 1846, and 
with the Baltic Fleet during the Crimean War in 1854-55, &c. 
By his Son, H. N. SULIVAN. 
With Personal Reminiscences by Admiral Sir G. H. RICHARDS. 








With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. 
WITH AN AMBULANCE: 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco-German War, 1670 171. 
By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.I. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. 
ROMAN GOSSIP. 
By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 


Author of “‘An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 
THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE: 
HOW IT AROSE. 
Being an Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
By JOHN _MARTINEAU. 
8vo, 16s, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, DOD, 
Late Dean of Westminster. 

Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 

Author of ** The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 





2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LADY EASTLAKE. 
Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
With Facsimiles of her Drawings and a Portrait. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


THE JOURNAL of a SPY in PARIS. From January to 
July, 1794. By RAOUL HESDIN. 
Medium Svo, 31s, 6d. 


LIGHTS and SHADES of INDIAN HILL LIFE in the 
AFGHAN and HINDU HIGHLANDS: a Contrast. By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full-page Reproductions 
of Photographs taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT. By David 


G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With Facsimile Reproduction, 12mo, 5s. 


MARGARET WINTHROP (Wife of Governor John 


Winthrop, of Massachusetts). Forming the First of the Series of ‘*Women of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Times,” 


With Portrait and Llustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


THE BIOGRAPHY of HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop 


of Carlisle. By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon, Canon of Carlislo, 
With Plans, Svo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of MY 


LIFE. By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of ‘‘ The Early Flemish 
Painters,” “‘ Painting in North Italy,” &c. Including the Founding and Early Days 
of the Daily News, Experiences as War Correspondent during the Campaign on the 
Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austiian 
War in 1859, &c, 

With IMlustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of its History, 
Traditions, Folk-lore, Natural History, Sports and Games, &c. By ROSE C. pe 
CRESPIGNY and HORACE HUTCHINSON, Author of “Golf” in the ‘* Badminton 
Series.” 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, Balliol College, 


Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the “ University Extension Manuals,” Edied 
by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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| gee PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 


—For advice and full particulars address C. IH. Mivrvntu, 
Studio, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, 8.E. 


W INTER SEASON, 1896-7.— LAN- 

TERN LECTURES and others by ERNEST RADFORD, 
LL.M. Cantab., formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society.—For List of Subjects, &c., apply to the Lecturer, care of 
“The Artist,” 14, Parliament Strect, Westminster 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
peblication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above, 


POYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 


: to ARTISTS.—The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, 
PRAWINGS, &e., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, 
Marcu 27th, 28th, and 30th, and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, 
Marcu 3ist.—Forms and Labels can be obtained from the Academy 
during the month of March on receipt of a stamped and directed 
envelope. 


QCHOOL of ART, PEOPLE'S PALACE, 
EAST LONBON.—The GOVERNORS intend to APPOINT in 
the course of the next few months a MASTER of tlle LIFE CLASSES. 

His attendance at the Palace will be required two or three after- 
noons and three or four evenings in each week of the Session. Salary, 
£150 per annum. Communications to be addressed to the Treasurer, 
People's Palace, Mile End Road. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PERSIAN is vacant. Applications for 
the Chair, accompanied by any evidence of qualification which Candi- 
dates may desire to submit, should reach the Secretary by Feb. 29th. 

J. M. Horsnuncu, M.A., Secretary. 


Guy's HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 


SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.).—CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee 16 guincas 


rwoa 
(+! Y’S HOSPITAL—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 199.— FIVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two (£150 and £60) in Science, and Three (£100, 
£50, and £30) in Arts. 
Particulars and copies of Examination Papers on application to the 


Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 





: PIN : 4 
JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will take place at UPPINGHAM on the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of MARCH, 1808, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—Two 
of £70 perannum, Two of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, 
each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge if 
application be made by lith March, 1896. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
detinite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Cletay- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides, 
Scholarships, July 29th.—Rey. T. F. Honsoyx, M.A., Warden. 


— INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN 


=N in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDEN 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
im ludes private asylums, &c.; schools also rec lel.—Address 
ds. G. B. Srocuen, &, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 








CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forsrey Booxs and Perroprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 


Catalogues on application. 


On application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 


Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 


H. GREVEL & 0OO., 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


Just issued, 132 pages 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, sent 
post free on application for 1s, 


A SELECT CATALOGUE OF 
MODERN FOREIGN THEOLOGY 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
INCLUDING IN ADDITION TO CHRISTIANITY 
THE LANGUAGES, HISTORY, AND LITERATURES OF 
THE SEMITIC PEOPLES, 


ALSO 

PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION. 

WITH A COPIOUS INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


1 . 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
Loudon, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


Just published, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 4d. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1896. 

London | Manchester 
Macmittan & Co. J. E. Connisn. 


’ 
YHE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy 
RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE 
Crown Svo, cloth, Js 6d. vet. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION.) 
With Portrait. 

** Mr. Russell's book is a very complete manual and guide for jour 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and 
appreciative of literature in its best sense....We have httle else but 
praise for the volume.”"— Westminster Review. 

Dieny, Lone & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.t. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BREAKFAST~SUPPER. 


THE 


EPPS S$ 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr. 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delmore, 
H. Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &c.; Miss Edith 
Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, a Musical Play, THE NEW 
BARMAID. Mr. J. L. Shine; Messrs. Harrison Brock- 
bank, J. J. Dallas, E. Dagnall, C. Rowan, George Elliston, 
C. Wilford, J. Thompson ; Misses Agnes Delaporte, Maggie 
Hunt, Maria Saker, Edith Denton, Agnes Ingreville, and 
Miss Lottie Collins. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, MRS. PONDERBURY, an 
adaptation, by F.C. Burnand, of the Three-Act Farcical 
Comedy, ‘* Madame Mongodin,” in which will appear Mrs. 
John Wood, Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. Eric Lewis, &c. . 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. Frank Fenton ; Miss Granville, 
Miss Fay Davis, Miss B. Ferrar, and Miss Mary Moore. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, CINDERELLA. Mes- 
dames Ada Blanche, Alexandra Dagmar, Isa Bowman, Lily 
Harold, Sophie Larkin, Emily Miller, Maggie Ripley, Lilie 
Comyns; Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Lionel Rig- 
nold, Griffiths Brothers, and the Grigolatis Aerial Troupe. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. Preceded by THE INTERVIEW. 











HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, TRILBY. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. E. Maurice, Mr. H. ¥V. Esmond, Mr. 
C. M. Hallard, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Gayer Mackay, Mr. 
Berte Thomas, Mr. H. Ross, Mr. Allan, Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier; Miss Francis Ivor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Pantomime Matin¢es. 
TO-DAY, at 2, ROBINSON CRUSOE. Messrs. Victor 
Stevens, Fred. Emney, Fred Storey, R. Blunt, Riley, Giraril, 
Morehen, Lamartine, and Charles Lauri; Misses Alice 
Brookes, Grace Lane, Zanfretta, Somerset, and Susic 
Vaughan. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. Mr 
Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER 
Misses Calhoun, Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, 
and FannyBrough ; Messrs. Henry Neville, George Giddens, 
— Dalton, H. Rignold, 8. Howard, H. Revelle, and W. 

ignold, 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Elliot, Hendrie, Kinghorne, 
Vibart, Permain, Troode, Bromley Davenport, Shelley, 
Armstrong, Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley ; Mesdames 
Irene Vanbrugh, Kate Phillips, H. Leigh, and Violet Van- 
brugh. At8, KITTY CLIVE—ACTRESS. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MIKADO. Messrs. Rut- 
land Barrington, Charles Kenningham, Scott Fishe, J. 
Hewson, and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Jessie Bond, 
Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosina Brandon, At 
7.60, AFTER ALL. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs, Herbert Waring, W. H. 
Vernon, Allan Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. H. Day, 
Vincent Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, George 
P. Hawtrey, Robert Loraine, George Bancroft, F. Dyall, 
Charles Glenney ; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, 
Miss Mabel Hackney, Miss Lily Hanbury. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A WOMAN’S REASON. 
Messrs. Lewis Waller. Coghlan, Charles Brookfield, H. 
Kemble, Hamilton Knight, Malyon, Thomson, Dawson; 
Miss Florence West, Miss Maude Millett, Miss Carlotta 
Addison, and Mrs. Tree. At 8, JEREMY DIDDLER. Mr. 
C. W. Somerset. 





STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, ON "CHANGE. Messrs. Felix 
Morris, William Farren, Scott Buist, Yorke Stephens, 
James Welch, E. H. Kelly ; Mesdames Eweretta Lawrence, 
Spencer Brunton, G. Floyd, A. Mansfield. At 8, THE MAN 
IN THE STREET. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a Light Comedy, in Three 
Acts, entitled JEDBURY JUNR., by Madeline Lucette 
Ryley. At 8, AN OLD GARDEN. 
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AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS 


IN THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a 
NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
some of the CHIEF PICTURES in this 
COLLECTION. 


Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technical qualities of the Paintings. 

Copies are sold at the usual prices, and among 
the subjects already published are examples of 


Works by— 
TURNER. BELLINI. 
GAINSBOROUGH. HALS. 
CONSTABLE. GREUZE. 
CROME. VALASQUEZ. 
ROSSETTI. FRANCIA, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND &CO.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archzol: , and those engaged in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan rds. 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MS8S., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &¢., ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





Now ready, price 5s. net. 
IN DO-GERMANIC SONANTS and CON- 
SONANTS, 
Chapters on Comparative Philology. comprising Contributions towards 
a Scientific Exposition of the indo: ermanic Vowel System. 
By 0. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D., 
Member of the American Philosophical Society ; 
Editor of the “ Stanford” Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases; 
Editor of Pindar’s Odes and Fragments, &c. 


Cambridge: Exisan Jounsoy, Trinity Street. 
London : Davip Netr, 270, Strand. 


Just ready, post 8vo, boards, 1s. net. 


ANN MORGAN’S LOVE: 


A PEDESTRIAN POEM. 
By ARTHUR J. MUNBY. 


London: Reeves & Tcrver, 5, Wellington Street. 


SSTABLISHED 181, 
IRKBECEK BANK 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
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Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
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MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Eighth, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 








ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
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2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. STEVENS, Dean of 
Winchester. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 
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By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s, 
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HARRISON. A New Edition. 
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CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S, In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s, 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 


HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM., In 1 vol,, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 


R.A. In crown 8yo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 


MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular 
Edition. W ith Portraits, Charts, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H, DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 


and Chatham, By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, Crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 6s, 
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Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 


RICHARD Baweuzy & Son, New Burlingten Strect 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Second . « 8vo, 30s. nett. 


THE LIF CARDINAL 


MANNING, Archbishop 7 Westminster. By EDMUND 
SHERIDAN PURCELL. In Two Volumes. With 
Portraits. 

*,* This Edition contains the letters addressed to Mr. 
Purcell by Cardinal Manning’s Executors, acknowledging 
his position as Biographer designated by the Cardinal him- 
self, and giving him, as of right, full liberty to use all such 
letters and papers as he might require for the purposes of 
the book. 

A Letter from Mr. W. E. Gtapsrone to Mr. PuRcELL 
says :—'* You have produced, I think, by far the most extra- 
ordinary biography I ever read, and "have executed a work 
(I think) of unparalleled difficulty with singular success. 
I have not been interested in it, I have been fascinated and 
entranced.” 


MACMILLAN'S a AND- = SERIES. 
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BLEAK HOUSE. "By Charles 


DICKENS. With 40 [Illustrations by Phiz, and Fac- 
simile of Wrapper to the First Part. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, with an Introduction, Biographical 
and Bibliographical, by CHARLES DICKENS the 
__ Younger. Crown 8vo. 


Extra crown ‘8vo, 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK 


SCULPTURE. Part I. By ERNEST ARTHUR 
GARDNER, M.A., formerly Director of the British 
_ School of Archaeology at —— 











Crown 8vo, 7s. 


A HISTORY of NINETEENTH 


CENTURY LITERATURE (1780—1895). By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
TIMES —“ Mr. Saintsbury has produced a good book on 
a subject of immense difficulty.’ 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE and LABOUR of ‘the 


PEOPLE in LONDON. Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. 
__ Vol. VIL, _ Population Classified L by Tr Trades 3 (continued), 


Globe 8vo, 2s. net. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. Part ie 


Elementary. By LEWIS CARROLL. 
EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 


INTRODUCTION toPOLITICAL 


SCIENCE. Two Series of Lectures. By Sir J. R. 
SEELEY, K.C.M.G., — &c. Globe 8vo,5s, __ 


ULSTER AS iT ‘Is; or, Twenty. 


eight Years’ Experience as cn Irish Editor. 
THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of “ The History BY 
the Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” &c. | Next week, 


Globe 8vo, paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


THE USE of LIFE. By the 


Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Sixteenth Thousand, 


ECONOMIC CLA ee. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 


THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM 


and ITS HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, [Illustrated 
chietly from Russian History. Being a chapter from 
the Studien iiber die wirthschaftliche Politik Friedrichs 
des Grossen. By GUSTAV SCHMOLLER, 1884. 


2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 25s. ne 


ECONOMIC HISTORY of VIR. 


GINIA in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. An 
Inquiry into the Material Condition of the People, 
based upon original and contemporaneous records. By 
PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE, Author of “ The 
Plantation Negro as a Freeman,’ » and Oorresponding 
Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 


Imp. 8vo, 5s, net. 


COMPUTATION RULES and 


LOGARITHMS. With Tables of other useful Functions. 
By SILAS W. HOLMAN, Professor of Physics at the 
__ Massachusetts Institute of Technology. _ 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
No. 30. January, 1896, 3s. 6d. (Annual, post-free, 11s.) 

Contents,—Joseph Derenbourg, by Dr. A. Neubaur.—On 
Some Misconceptions of Judaism and Christianity by each 
other, by C. G. Montefiore. “Jewish Informers in the Middle 
Ages, by Prof. D. Kaufmann.—Poetry : The Royal Crown, 
Tre anslated by Mrs. Henry Lucas. ~Jowett’s Religious 
Teaching: A Study, by Oswald John Simon.—A Collation 
of Sinker’s Texts of the Testaments of Reuben and Simeon 
with the Old Armenian Version, by F. C. Conybeare.— 
Poetry: A Song of Redemption and a Song of Love, trans- 
lated by Miss Nina Davis.—Megillath Messraim; or, the 


Scroll of the Egyptian Purim, by the Rev. G. Ms argoliouth. \ 


—Corrections and Notes to Agadath Shir Hashirim, by 8. 
Schechter,—Critical Notices. 
Ludwig Blau.— Miscellanea. 
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Massoretic Studies, by Prof. ; 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM MUIR. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


THE MAMELUKE or SLAVE 
DYNASTY of EGYPT, 1260-1517 a.p. 
WILLIAM MUIR, K.C. 8. i. . 
(Bologna), Author of “The Life of Mahomet, 
“* Mahomet and Islam,” “* The Caliphate,” &c. 


MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIRS. 
Nearly ready, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MY CONFIDENCES: an Auto- 
biographical Sketch, addressed to my Descendents. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. Edited by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


Immediately, small fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


THE BROWNINGS for the YOUNG. 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 








THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH contains an Illustrated Article on the 
New Photography, entitled 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE UNSEEN, 
By A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON ; 


An Article on NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
By SIDNEY om Editor of the \ ceed of 
National Biography ” 

and the following contributions: — “CLARISSA 
FURIOSA,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. [X.-XUL,; 
“LIFE in a FAMILISTERE”; “THROUGH the 
GATE of TEARS”; “THE WAY to the NORTH 
POLE”; “*CLEG KELLY, ARAB of the CITY,” by 
S. R. CROCKETT, Adventures LVI.-LX. 

At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on Wednesday next. 

Price Six pence. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
On March 6th. Orown 8vo, 63. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB of the CITY. 


By 8. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “The Raiders,” ‘‘The Stickit 
Minister,” &c. 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of “THE 
SOWERS,” crown 8vo, 6s., by 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ With Edged Tools,” &c., 
is exhausted, A SECOND EDITION 
will be ready in a few days. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH writes: ‘‘ The plot is so good, 
the story is so well sustained, that one need hardly hesitate 
to give the author all the credit that is due for having com- 
posed a novel considerably beyond the reach of most of his 
contemporaries.”’ 

The SCOTSMAN describes it as “‘ A story of absorbing 
interest from the first page to the last.” 

The GLASGOW H&#RALD says: “The incidents sweep 
across the stage in a grand and beautiful pageant....../ A 
thoroughly good novel.”’ 

The BRITISH WEEKLY states: “‘ This is the strongest 
and most powerful novel that Mr. Merriman has given us. 
As a picture of Russian Society it is surpassed only by the 
work of the great Russian novelists themselves.”’ 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By 

MABEL C, BIRCHENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*** Disturbing Elements’ has more than one conspicuous 

merit. The characters are natural, and in a true sense 

realistic. The writing is vivid, cultured, and smart in that 

word’s best meaning.”’— Guardian. 
Square 16mo. 4s. (being Volume VI, of “ THE 
NOVEL SERIES”), 


PERSIS YORKE. By Sydney 


CHRISTIAN, Author of “ m { 9° «6 Sarah : 
Survival,” * Two Mistakes,’’ &c, 


THE WARDLAWS. By E. Rentoul 


ESLER, Author of “The Way of Trans- 
gressors,” ** A Maid of the Manse,” “The Way 

they Loved at Gr impat,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ shortly. 
GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By 
FLORENCE M. 8. SCOTT. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

[ Shortly. 
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LITERATURE. 


Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster. By Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

(First Notice.) 

Tus is a big, diffuse, and untidy book. 

There are many repetitions, more misprints— 

of which, perhaps, as many as half figure in 

the errata—and not a few omissions. For 
instance, on p. 112, vol. i., there is a refer- 
ence to a letter of Archdeacon Denison’s 

Appendix, note G. On turning to the 

Appendix, we find it ends with note E, and 

the text does not seem to contain a reference 

to note F. In the second volume we are 

told that Manning was much worried by a 

wrangle with Sir George Bowyer about a 

hospital in Great Ormond-street, and not 

how the matter ended. In the discussion of 

Manning’s later views on the Temporal 

Power, we are referred to his letters to 

Lady Herbert. If they are given, it is with- 

out name. The author, too, betrays a 

very vague perception of “‘ values ” in deal- 

ing with Manning’s Anglican entourage. He 
ersists in calling Archdeacon Hare an 
vangelical, and has a forcible - feeble 
paragraph about the shallowness of Hook, 
one of the most earnest and generous of 
men, who held one of the possible theories of 

Anglicanism very clearly and consistently, 

and also held that all schools and parties 

should subordinate their theories to the 
success of practical pastoral work. 

But, with all its faults, the book will be 
indispensable to students of the ecclesias- 
tical history of England in the nineteenth 
century. Cardinal Manning wrote a great 
many diaries, he hoarded a great many 
letters, he filled whole portfolios in his later 
life with newspaper cuttings about himself. 
When the Whitehall Review or Truth mis- 
represented him, he sat down and wrote a 
refutation, which he was too wise to send to 
the papers. He required no provocation to 
draw up endless autobiographical notes. One 
of the great concerns of his old age was a 
prolonged self-examination: his heart did 
not condemn him, and he opened it pretty 
freely to his future biographer. At one 
time he wished his life as an Anglican to be 
forgotten, and he destroyed his Anglican 
letters to Gladstone and all family corre- 
spondence during the period of his marriage. 
Mr. Purcell received from the Cardinal’s 
executors unrestricted access to this mass 
of materials. He concluded, not unreason- 
ably, that all which had not been destroyed 
was meant to be used; and when he found 
that the executors took a different view, he 
stopped his ears and went his way. He 





assumed that Manning had decided in 
advance all the questions of delicacy and 
reserve which biographers, when they decide 
for themselves, decide in a very different 
spirit. He was fascinated by the idea of 
giving an inside view of the life of a great 
man, whom he sincerely admired and pos- 
sibly overrated. He forgot that of many 
things the inside is the wrong side, without 
its being truer than the right. Bishop Blou- 
gram may be consulted with much advan- 
tage on the subject. It is obvious from 
the protests of Cardinal Vaughan in the 
Nineteenth Century and of the Oblate Fathers 
in the Zimes for February 1, that Manning 
lost a very great deal by being turned inside 
out; but, as Newman said, Manning was 
not easy to understand, and, allowing for 
everything, Mr. Purcell does help us to 
understand him. His disclosures are cer- 
tainly unsparing, and probably one-sided ; 
but there are oe, if any, traces of mis- 
representation or exaggeration; and the 
facts as reported are interpreted intelli- 
gently, with a wholly excusable tendency 
to sacrifice the Archdeacon of Chichester 
to the Archbishop of Westminster. 
Unluckily Manning had not a good 
memory for facts or dates. He confused the 
Acapemy and the Chronicle; what was more 
important, he confused J. B. Mozley, the 
Bampton Lecturer, and T. Mozley, the author 
of the Reminiscences, and he was never 
quite certain as to the year of his own birth. 
Generally he was under the impression 
that he was born in 1808. Mr. Richmond, 
who knew him before 1837, believed 
that Manning was born, as he was himself, 
in 1807. Mr. Purcell thinks that Manning 
knew this on February 1, 1832, when he 
wrote that he was by six months only 
qualified to take orders, because, according 
to Mr. Purcell, the canonical age for taking 
orders is twenty-four. A better argument 
is, that in some verses written on July 15 
(his birthday), 1835, he wrote that he had 
lived twenty-eight years in unprofitable 
ways. In adding a stanza in 1861 he did 
not reconsider the date. He was baptised 
in May, 1809; but for the present it must 
be left uncertain whether his father waited 
ten months or twenty-two for a bishop to 
perform the ceremony. He was the youngest 
of ten children : his father was married twice, 
but only two belonged to the first family. 
Mr. Manning the die was a West India 
merchant who flourished largely so long as 
the West Indies flourished, and was for some 
forty years a member of Parliament and a 
director of the Bank of England. He was 
very generous with his money, and had also 
a taste for aristocratic society, which one of 
his sons inherited and mortified. Manning 
heartily admired his father, but does not 
seem to have been influenced by him directly : 
his mother talked to him more, and told him 
when he was reading despondently for 
honours at Oxford, “I never knew you 
undertake anything you did not do.” This 
showed insight, for Manning ripened late. 
He remembered little of the two preparatory 
schools to which he went, except the risks 
his faith and virtue did or did not run there. 
At one of them he read the Book of Revela- 
tion : thenceforward “the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone” never even faded 





in his memory. At Harrow, which he 
thought his worst time, he assimilated 
Paley’s Zvidences and Leslie on Deism, the 
conclusions of which always remained by 
him. He was a great dandy, and once at 
least boldly shared with the future Bishop 
of St. Andrews the joys of clandestine 
champagne. The future Bishop of Montreal 
noted that he did not care to talk when 
he could not be king of his company: 
aut Caesar, aut nullus, was already his 
motto. This makes it strange that he 
learnt nothing; and his father thought of 
taking him into his office, though he 
had intended him foraclergyman. At all 
times he was fitter than most lads of his 
years for the career which did not attract 
him, though he preferred it to commerce. 

It is characteristic of the terms on which 
he stood with his father that he got his 
brother-in-law, Mr. John Anderdon, to 
arrange both for his allowance at the 
university and for the preliminary expense 
of nine months’ reading with a private 
tutor, the Rev. William Fisher, of Poul- 
shott, who taught him to apply his mind 
and value intellectual accuracy. Manning, 
like Lord Shaftesbury, another Harrow 
pupil of Fisher, took a first-class. What 
was perhaps more important, Manning’s 
ambition was stimulated by his success at 
the Union: he was the king of the place 
between the reigns of S. Wilberforce and 
Gladstone. He could talk for an hour 
without tiring his audience on the question 
whether the Union should take American 
newspapers which nobody wanted to read, 
because it was becoming to Englishmen to 
take an interest in America. He had 
disciples who had an appetite for grossly 
inaccurate and highly technical information 
as to the meaning of a cargo of barilla. 
So far as we are told, none of the elder 
Manning’s sons were ambitious of parlia- 
mentary honours except the youngest, who 
pressed his claims after his father’s bank- 
ruptcy, early in 1831. Mr. Manning had 
many friends, who bought in his life interest 
in his wife’s marriage settlement, and sub- 
scribed to provide him an income; but all 
they could or would do to further H. E. 
Manning’s hopes was to beg him a super- 
numerary clerkship in the Colonial Office. 
Manning, in later life, supposed that his 
resignation of this signified the renunciation 
of political life ; and, in spite of Mr. Purcell, 
it seems probable he was right. As nearly 
as can be guessed, he threw it up under a 
strong impulse of some kind. He had not 
nearly enough to do, he was perhaps hardly 
in the humour to make the most of what 
there was: he divided his time between 
looking his last at his father’s deserted 
country house at Ooombe, browsing, 
as he had done before, in the library, and 
making love to a Miss Deffell, whose father 
thought his prospects too doubtful for an 
engagement, though he allowed a correspon- 
dence. Manning’s attachment was not of 
the kind to grow stronger in absence. The 
lady was more constant: at least she died 
unmarried. If he had stuck to the Colonial 
Office in a practical spirit he would no 
doubt have risen high, though he was fitter 
for diplomacy than administrative work. 
However, he decided to be ordained. He 
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had missed one fellowship at Merton 
because he meant to stand as a layman; he 
ascertained that he would be elected to 
another if he pledged himself to take orders. 
In later life, he dwelt on a long interview with 
Henry Blunt, of Chelsea, when he probably 
was flushed with higher views of the clerical 
office. He had already been ‘‘ converted ” 
in his last long vacation as an undergraduate 
by Miss Bevan, of Mount Park, whom he 
long regarded as his spiritual mother.* 
And his family, when against their advice 
he had clung to the chances of a secular 
career, woul pope peop his keeping 
the post which it cost some trouble to 
get him. In his correspondence at the time he 
put his decision on prudential grounds ; and 
it would be quite true, though by no means 
the whole truth, to say that George Herbert 
yielded to common sense and family pressure 
in renouncing his ambitions as a courtier. 
Manning’s zeal was always tempered by 
prudence: he looked about for an easy 
curacy and worked it hard. Henry Wilber- 
force, who was himself engaged to one of 
the daughters of Mr. John Sargent, the 
saintly Squarson of Lavington, while another 
was already married to Samuel Wilberforce, 
found an opening for his future brother-in- 
law. Manning’s own theory of his Anglican 
life was that he was a pietist unattached ; 
and this in a way was true. It was equally 
true that, in whatever Church he happened 
to be a communicant, he was sure to bea 
strict and strenuous Churchman. From his 
boyhood he had said his prayers regularly 
to keep from hell; from his youth up he ate 
very sparingly, being persuaded that, though 
he did not know what gout was, he had it 
in his stomach. Horace Walpole, who in 
his day was abstemious and hardy in his 
personal habits, posed rather as a vale- 
tudinarian than as an ascetic. Manning did 
notremain a curate long : he went to Laving- 
ton in January, 1833; in May he succeeded 
Mr, Sargent as rector; in November he 
married his daughter. At that time he 
ranked with the Evangelicals; but he main- 
tained the daily service which he found, and 
punished late arrivals by stopping till they 
had got into their places. One day—we are 
not told the date—probably after the death 
of Mr. Manning in 1835, Mrs. Manning, 
according to T. Mozley, whom Manning 
would have contradicted if he could, fell 
down in church while hurrying to her place. 
Apart from this touch of the martinet, the 
Rector of Lavington was the model of a 
faithful and affectionate pastor. His 
wife helped him admirably till she died 
in 1837, Manning er dated the 
beginning of his career from her death. In 
one of his autobiographical notes he ex- 
lained that when he married he knew no 
etter. Keble, Pusey, and Neale all agreed 
with Manning in his later phase that 
celibacy was the higher state, but never left 
behind anything remotely resembling an 
apology for having married. Pusey, indeed, 
was filled by remorse at the thought of the 
sins which —— on him the judgment of 
widowhood. Manning marked the date of 
1837 on a list of special mercies drawn up 





* When he became a Roman Catholic, he got 
back his letters to her, and destroyed them with 
hers to him. 








in 1847, though he, too, was almost broken- 
hearted at the time. In 1835 he delivered 
his first public sermon in Chichester Oathe- 
dral, at the visitation of Archdeacon Webber, 
and declared for the Apostolical Succession 
—as was necessary, since “‘ Apostolic unity 
of faith and practice withered away in the 
hollow sameness of Roman ceremonial.” 
The sermon was written with the help of 
his brother-in-law, John Anderdon, who 
had taken much pains with Manning’s 
English style. In 1836 he joined the 
protest against Hampden’s appointment to 
the Divinity chair, and wrote as ‘‘ A Catholic 
Priest,” to censure Wiseman for confound- 
ing the Church of England with Biblical 
Protestantism. Yet about that time he 
came up to London to vote at a meeting of 
the 8.P.0.K., and “ defend the Evangelical 
cause against the attempts of the Arch- 
bishop.” Two years later, hd was emanci- 
pating the Society from Evangelical sub- 
scribers who used to blackball tracts which 
had passed the committee and five or six 
bishops—which in principle was clearly 
wrong and in practice very unimportant, 
and therefore an ideal subject for clerical 
agitation. In 1838 Manning delivered a very 
characteristic sermon on the ‘“ Rule of 
Faith” at Bishop Otter’s visitation. With 
its controversial appendices, which the Bishop 
tried to keep out, it covers the same ground 
as Newman’s “ Prophetical Office of the 
Church.” It is as clear, peremptory, 
and optimist as the work of the greater 
writer was stimulating and enigmatical. 
Rome and popular Protestantism are 
condemned alike, for exalting a living 
judge against the written perpetual rule. 
Though the sermon is full of compli- 
ments to the Reformers, and scarcely goes 
beyond the position of Jewell, it offended 
the Evangelicals, and after he became 
Archdeacon in 1840 he never reprinted it. 
Manning was always a man of peace ; as yet 
he had no secularambition, except to be popu- 
lar and esteemed in the diocese. He founda 
suitable opening for his activity in a moderate 
opposition to the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
which alarmed vested interests and startled 
scrupulous consciences by undertaking 
to redistribute ecclesiastical endowments 
without canonical authority. Charac- 
teristically, Manning’s opposition cooled 
as soon as the Commissioners were at work 
under a Parliamentary statute. Meanwhile, 
he employed himself innocently enough in 
organising diocesan societies for educational 
and other laudable objects, of which he 
made the elderly Dean the figurehead, and 
so incidentally, and it may be unintention- 
ally, was making himself indispensable. 
‘When he was appointed Archdeacon in 
succession to Webber, he maintained his 
customary prudence. Almost all his charges 
are adapted to bring the clergy of the 
archdeaconry into rank along the lines of 
least resistance. In 1841, he said: “ It 
is not coercion, nor worldly power, 
nor favour of legislature, nor FParlia- 
mentary rallyings, but charity that must 
bend men’s hearts to us.” In 1848, after 
Lord John Russell had forced Dr. Hampden 
on the See of Hereford, he made an 
ingenious attempt—not in the interest of 
Dr. Hampden, but in that of the Church 
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of England—to put a good face on a shabby 
business. As Hampden had signed over 
again orthodox-sounding formulas he had 
signed before, he suggested, like Words- 
worth when Stanley was installed at 
Westminster, that his signature was equiva- 
lent to a recantation of any heresies he 
might have held. In general he insisted 
that the ‘‘ Church was to go her own way, 
neither leaning on civil powers nor opposing 
them,” and denied that the great question 
was between opposing Christian com- 
munions. The choice was really ‘“ between 
loyalty to a Master unseen and the licence 
of the individual will.” From first to last 
there is a marked contrast between the 
charges and the sermons: the charges are 
safe and practical, full of good advice about 
schools and pews, with little or nothing to 
make a moderately serious parson or church- 
warden of any way of thinkin uncom- 
fortable. The sermons are remarkable for 
their uncompromising rigorism; one of 
them set Mr. Gladstone inquiring seriously 
and humbly whether a hard-working and 
healthy M.P. was really bound to fast and 
attend daily service. All have something 
the tone of addresses given during a 
retreat to candidates for perfection: the 
preacher is never content to water the 
bruised reed or fan the smoking flax; the 
temptations he deals with are the subtle 
temptations which assail those who pass for 
blameless. 

From the time that Manning became an 
Archdeacon he never lost sight of the 
possibility of a Bishopric. He was quite 
in earnest about renouncing the world, 
but the world for some time liked him 
all the better for the elegant unearthli- 
ness of his aspect. He was knowing in 
horseflesh and he told good stories, and 
his health required him to spend his 
winters with his half-sister in Cadogan- 
place. Meanwhile his views were becoming 
more advanced ; he was moving by a route 
of his own in the same direction as the 
Tractarians. He was an ally rather than 
a disciple. He was beginning to find that 
the witness of the undivided Church 
covered much that would have shocked the 
Reformers. But like Rose, and unlike the 
Tractarians, he had a high and hopeful 
opinion of the Church of England as a work- 
ing institution. He was especially keen in 
the agitation against Erastianism. When 
he went to Rome in the winter of 1838, he 
was repelled rather than edified by what he 
saw. The promise of the Colonial Bishoprics’ 
Fund seemed in his judgment to have out- 
weighed the performances of the College of 
Propaganda. Hence, when it became known 
that in 1843 Newman had despaired of the 
Church of England, Manning—who had 
done his best to » rere Bare controversy about 
Tract XO.—had tried to take the lead, not 
of the Oxford Movement, but of the Church 
party which had grown up roundit. On 
November 5, 1843, he preached a strong 
No-Popery sermon. Its tone is curiously 
calm. The preacher allowed the facts, 
as he saw them, to speak for them- 
selves. He contrasted the prospects of 
Romanism and Anglicanism. The Ultra- 
montane revival not begun in Spain, 
and he did not discern its progress in 
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France. He condemned Smithfield and the 
Spanish Armada, Gunpowder Plot, and the 
luckless enterprise of James II., and ap- 
pealed triumphantly to Providence and his- 
tory. 

In his own judgment, the years from 
1843 to the spring of 1847 were a time of 
spiritual declension, the time when he was 
most worldly-minded. Hesent inhisname for 
thepreachership at Lincoln’s Inn, but refused 
tocanvass. To the scandal of Mr. Purcell, the 
Benchers elected a cleric who needed the 
money. His candidature, such as it was, went 
against his conscience. When the appoint- 
ment of sub-almoner to the Queen was 
offered to him, on his brother-in-law’s pre- 
ferment, he refused it, after much heart- 
searching, in order to punish himself. He 
was still in the stage when men regret their 
sacrifices. In 1846, he went out more than 
ever into society. His faith in the Church of 
England was beginning to be shaken. In 
his diary from 1844-47, and in his letters to 
Laprimaudaye, his curate and confessor in 
1847, and to Robert Wilberforce before and 
after 1846, we have ample materials for 
judging of the stages of a process not very 
interesting to outsiders. It was slower than 
Mr. Purcell realises. It was a shock to him 
to realise that the Roman Church had 
points of superiority. He speaks of moral 
objecticns} beginning to a. - away while 
intellectual objections remain. He complains 
that the Church of England is an object of 
reason, not of faith ; Rome has the best of 
the principles and England of the details. 
In 1847 there was a great crisis: he had a 
bad attack of bronchitis in the spring, 
thought himself dying, and, according to Mr. 
Gladstone’s testimony, which he did not 
admit himself,* had a deathbed intuition that 
the Church of England was part of the 
mystical body, and was honestly shocked to 
find himself jealous of his curate, who had 
more Easter communicants than he had ever 
had. As soon as he could move he was sent 
abroad, and began to investigate Roman 
Catholicism on the spot. He had to come 
back, but was in Rome from November 27, 
1847, to May 11, 1848—conveniently out of 
the way of the Hampden business, as was 
noted at the time. In Rome he knelt for 
the first time to Pius IX. in the Piazza di 
Spagna. He lived with the Liberals and 
idealised the Pope, and remembered what 
he said to other people much better than 
what they said to him. 

The Gorham case came upon Manning as 
a surprise. He had never realised that a 
merely parliamentary court could determine 
in the last resort what doctrines did or did 
not disqualify for preferment in the Estab- 
lished Church. This discovery, when James 
Hope forced the truth upon him, affected 
Manning more than the decision when it 
came. He told Gladstone, who was in bed 
with influenza, thenews. Gladstone jumped 
up and said that the Church of England 
must clear herself or perish ; and, according 
to Manning, declared at the famous meeting 
of thirteen, that as a Privy Councillor (he had 
resigned’ office in order to support the May- 
nooth Gant with clean hands) he could not 


* Both witnesses, though doubtless veracious, 
were far too subtle to be trustworthy. 


sign their resolutions. Subsequently he 
invented a theory of the supremacy of his 
own, thought the Church of England had re- 
covered her freedom so soon as Convocation 
was allowed a few days of debate, and said, 
when Manning became a Roman Catholic, 
‘“‘T felt as if he had murdered my mother 
by mistake.” Manning himself worked 
busily, if not hopefully, at all the schemes 
for clearing the Church of England: his 
own favourite plan was a declaration that 
the clergy only acknowledge the supremacy 
in the sense which Hope had proved to him 
was wrong. The declaration fell very flat. 
Meanwhile, it became clear that the Church 
of England resented the ‘‘ Papal aggres- 
sion’? much more keenly than the Gorham 
judgment, and Manning made up his 
mind. In the course of 1850 he still felt, 
and warned his penitents of, the weight of 
the historical objections to the Roman posi- 
tion, and very sensibly told one of them 
that the salvation of ordinary people could 
not depend upon a right judgment on 
intricate questions of controversy. In his 
Anglican days he always held that ‘‘ con- 
version,” if justifiable at all, ought to be a 
very long business. Almost to the last he 
believed in English orders, and was pained 
to find himself a layman. 

He told Mme. Belloc early in the sixties 
that after his reception he said to himself, 
‘“‘ Now my career is over” ; and, though duly 
thankful to Wiseman for the promptitude 
with which he re-ordained him, found it a 
great trial to go about the streets in a 
Roman collar. He had given up much. 
He had been an ideal country parson ; if he 
had been as fertile as Gladstone in explana- 
tions which saved the situation for his own 
conscience, he would certainly have been a 
bishop ; as it was, he had no reasonable 
prospect of rising higher than a fashionable 


preacher. 
G, A. Srucox. 








Poems. By W.B. Yeats. (Fisher Unwin.) 


In this thrice-taking volume, with its pale 
buff and gold covers of mystic design, we 
have the total accomplishment in poetry, so 
far, of Mr. Yeats. It contains, he tells us, 
all he cares “‘ to preserve out of his previous 
volumes of verse,” in some cases revised, in 
others re-written ; and the result is as hand- 
some an argument as a younger poet need 
wish to offer contemporary criticism. With 
it, in fact, so far as that criticism goes, Mr. 
Yeats may be said to emerge from the 
coteries and to reach the centre. 

In putting it together Mr. Yeats has 
clearly subjected himself to a severer 
criticism than any but hypercritics else are 
likely to offer. Those who have learnt to 
know his poems in those slim earlier 
volumes, out of which this is built, may 
complain, possibly, over some of his new 
readings of familiar passages and new 
versions of familiar names; as in his con- 
version of ‘‘ Oisin’”’ to ‘‘ Usheen.” Again, 
they will miss some favourite pieces, 
such as more than one of the lyrics in 
that Shelleyan fragment, ‘The Island of 
Statues,” and among them the delightful 





song of the voices, which was well 


worth the pains of revision. Thus it 
begins : 
‘* A man has the fields of heaven, 
But soulless a fairy dies, 
As a leaf that is old and withered and cold, 
When the wintry vapours rise.” 


Again, in the curious “Indian Song” in 
the same first volume, which now reappears 
as ‘‘ The Indian to his Love,” and which, in 
shedding something of its extravagance, 
loses something of its lyric fervour, the ear 
of many of his readers will not sanction the 
practical suppression of such a verse as this : 


‘¢ Oh wanderer in the southern weather, 
Our isle awaits us: cn each lea 
The pea-hens dance ; in crimson feather, 
A parrot swaying on a tree 
Rages at his own image in the enamelled eea.’’ 


But, mainly, what one finds in these changes 
is that if Mr. Yeats is growing rather more 
literary, he is, too, more severe an artist than 
he used to be. In making them it is clear 
that he has tried to heighten the imagina- 
tive truth of his poems, even at the cost of 
throwing away their fanciful trappings. 
His revision is, then, generally good, if 
sometimes bad. 

That he should have paused to go back 
and review himself in this way, instead of 
hastening on, in the fashion of our time, to 
do endless new things, says much for his 
artistic conscience; and it is as an artist 
through and through that he is likely to 
impress his readers in these collected poems. 
This alone makes him a notable appearance 
among the Irish poets, whohave hitherto (with 
two or three notable exceptions) showed more 
fervour than poetic form, and more facility 
than fine art. And this, remembering that 
there are others working with him, may 
show that Irish literature, in its modern 
interpretation, has entered on a new phase. 
So far as one can see now, indeed, it is to 
Mr. Yeats that men will point hereafter, as 
marking the beginning of the new period ; 
and this volume of his may serve as 
a striking landmark in a remarkable 
movement. Modern criticism has cleared 
the way and prepared the audience and 
made the standards plain; and the new 
poets, if they be indeed poets born, like 
Mr. Yeats, and not merely made, like 
Mr. , have an opportunity such as 
Keats and Shelley might have envied. 

To justify this belief in Mr. Yeats, one is 
most likely to convince the unbeliever 
perhaps by quoting him on his byric side 
first. What could be more touching an 
simply convincing than this ? 





‘* Down by the salley gardens my love and I did 


meet ; 
She passed the salley gardens with little snow- 
white feet. 

She bid me take love easy, as the leaves grow on 
the tree ; 2 
Put, I being young and foolish, with her would 

not agree, 


‘* In a field by the river my love and I did stand, 
And on my leaning shoulder she laid her snow- 
white hand. 
She bid me take life easy, as the grass grows on 
the weirs, 
But I was young and foolish, and now am full of 
tears.” 





What more haunting, more irresistible, than 
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his song of ‘“‘ The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” 
of which I quote the first verse : 


** T will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build , of clay and 
wattles made ; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade.”’ 


Such lines as these reach the ear and hold 
it, and through it touch the heart. A few 
such songs may suffice for the poet’s immor- 
tality, and there is no younger poet of our 
time in whose future fame one may feel a 
stronger faith. 

It remains to speak of the longer poems, 
and particularly of ‘‘ The Countess Cathleen,” 
whose story—how, in time of famine, she 
sold her soul to the devil to save the souls 
of her people—is full of openings peculiarly 
suited to Mr. Yeats, and to his native 
feeling for the old associations and lurking 
traditions of remote Irish countrysides. He 
has cast the story in dramatic form; and 
although one may not feel altogether certain 
of its technical qualities as an acting play, 
it reads dramatically, as well as being 
imaginative and profound to a degree. A 
play may not be judged by passages; but 
something of its charm may be gathered from 
these lines of the opening scene, which is 
laid in an Irish wayside hostelry, ‘‘ The Inn 
of Shemus Rua,” whose kitchen, with its 
ed shrine, is lit by a dim bog-oak 

re. 


Tria: 
Hear how the dog bays, mother, 
And how the grey hen flutters in the coop. 
Strange things are going up and down the 


These famine times. By Tubber-vanach cross 
roads 


A woman inet a man with ears spread out, 
i. ~ ‘oma moved up ard down like wings of 
ats. 


** Maing: 
Shemus stays late. 


“* Tra: 
By Oarrick-orus churchyard, 
A herdsman met a man who had no mouth, 
Ncr ears, nor eyes, his face a wall of flesh. 
He saw him plainly by the moon. 


** Maree (going over to the little shrine) : 
White Virgin, 
Bring Shemus :afe home from the hateful 
forest : 
Save Shemus from the wolves—Shemus is 
recklets ; 
And save him from the demons of the woods, 
Who have crept out and pace upon the roads, 
Deludiog dim-eyed souls now newly dead, 
And thcse alive who have gone crazed with 


famine, 
Save him, White Virgin ! 


* Tara: 
And but now 
I thought I hard far-off tympans and barp:. 
[Knocking at the door. 
** Maret: 
Shemus has c me. 
** Taig: 
May he bring better food 
Than the lean crow he brought us yesterday. 
[Marre opens the door, and SuEMUS comes in 
with a dead wolf on his shoulder.|"” 


Of the other two longer poems in the 
book, ‘‘ The Wanderings of Usheen” and 
‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,” there is not 
space to say more than that they are equally 
characteristic, and equally surcharged with 
the imagination and the Celtic glamour 





which Mr. Yeats 
and which make 
thing of its kind. 


uts into his best work, 
is volume so perfect a 


Ernest Rays. 








Memories and Studies ef War and Peace. By 
Archibald Forbes. (Cassells.) 


Bia, ugly, affable, with the angelic temper 
of a woman and the gift of tongues, the 
ideal war-correspondent, as drawn by Mr. 
Forbes, must be able to do without food or 
sleep for a week ; to ride a hundred miles 
at a stretch on anything from a giraffe to a 
rat ; then write for six or eight consecutive 
hours, at the rate of a column an hour; 
and—gallop back. He must be reckless of 
exposure to fire; have a competent know- 
ledge of war, the instinct of scenting the 
battle from afar, and an intuitive perception 
of how the day has gone. ‘‘ There never has 
been, and there never will be sucha man” ; 
but Mr. Forbes has gone far towards real- 
ising his own ideal. He gives us his own por- 
trait: he ‘‘ had seen a battle that lasted six 
hours, ridden a hundred and twenty miles, 
and written to the Daily News a telegraphic 
message four columns long—all in the space 
of thirty hours.” A newspaper prepared 
to pay at the rate of eighteenpence a word 
for 8000 words in a single telegram, and to 
furnish each of its correspondents with a 
waggon and pair, several saddle-horses, a 
couple of servants, and couriers at discretion, 
is bound to be well served. Mr. Forbes 
did loyal service, and shares with us the 
fruits of his labours. 

Our lads, of whom so many are hovering 
between a commission and a ranch, will 
hail his book as a blue rift in a leaden sky. 
The oldest and the coldest among us will 
find his heart moved ‘‘ more than with a 
trumpet.” It is by no mere witchery of words 
that Mr. Forbes, word-painter as he is, 
keeps hold on us from his first chapter to 
his last. From the dusk of Gravelotte to 
Osman Pasha’s ‘‘I did my best,” he is 
telling of things that he has seen, and of 
men whom he has known. He has ridden 
in the ranks, and has a soldier’s eye, and a 
soldier’s heart. His words go straight 
home; and his “‘ memories” are so clear, 
his “‘ studies ”’ so life-like, that we, too, see 
his scenes, and know his men. 

The old king sits his horse at Gravelotte, 
among the bursting shells; or belabours 
fugitives with his sword, and swears “ fine, 
racy German oaths”; or (as seen by 
MacGahan) Skobeleff stalks by, his uniform 
covered with mud and blood, his sword 
broken, his Cross of St. George twisted 
round his shoulder, his face black with 
a and smoke, his eyes haggard and 

loodshot, and his voice quite gone. At 
Sedan we listen to a coronach : 


‘*The picture rises now before one of that 
terrible afternoon. The stern ring of German 
fire, ever encircling with stronger grip that 
plateau on which were huddled the Frenchmen 
as in a shambles; the storm of shell-fire that 
tore lanes through the dense masses, bare to 
its pitiless blasts ; the vehement, yet impotent, 
protests against the inevitable, in the shape 
of furious sorties. . . . No semblance of 
order there, no token of leadership, simply 
a hell in the heart of which writhed an 
indiscriminate mass of brave: men, with no 








thought in them but of fighting it out to the 
bitter end.” 

At night, on the other side— 

‘« There rose from every bivouac one unanimous 
chorus of song. ... The chaunt that filled 
with solemn harmony the wide valley was 
Luther’s hymn, the glorious ‘ Nun danket alle 
Gott.’ ” 

We think of 

‘those poor Prussian soldiers, carrying a Bible 
in their knapsack, and devout Psalms in the 
heart of them” ; 

and how 

“‘ King Friederich’s soldiers . . . on the eve of 
battle settle their bits of worldly business; and 
wind up, many of them, with a hoarse whisper 
of prayer. Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers did so, 
Gustif Adolph’s; in fact, I think all good 
soldiers.” . . . ‘* With men like these, don’t you 
think I shall have victory this day °” 


There is pathos in ‘‘ Matrimony among the 
Tombs” and “The Starving Gentlewoman,”’ 
in ‘A Hill Story” and ‘‘An Honest Born 
Boy.” ‘‘ Pretty Maritza of Tirrova,” and 
“ Distinguished Conduct in the Field” ring 
true. 

Mr. Forbes has the courage of his con- 
victions, and roundly challenges statements 
and figures in Von Moltke’s posthumous 
History of the Franco-German War. He 
concentrates his attack on the assertion that 
at the battle of St. Privat-Gravelotte the 
French had at their disposal more than 
180,000, the Germans exactly 178,818 men. 
The details must be discussed elsewhere. 
Mr. Forbes seems clearly to make out that 
the French numbers are overstated, the 
German understated, by thousands. 

We may well ask “ What is Truth?” 
when we find quoted as an utterance of 
Moltke : 


** Whatever is published in a military history is 
always draped for effect; yet it is a duty of 
piety and patriotism never to impair the 
prestige of our army with personages of high 
position.” 


Did the pious and patriotic master of 
strategy believe that piety and patriotism 
will prove laggards unless their eyes are 
seeled? Has a half-jocular remark been 
twisted into a damning reality? Or is the 
assertion a myth? Major von Moltke has 
made himself responsible for it in his 
Preface to his uncle’s book. 

It was once the fashion to growl at short 
service boys. It is something to be told 
that 
‘‘among its other advantages short service has 
all but abolished soldiers’ wives whose hus- 
bands belong to the rank and file. . . . To- 
day there is no such abomination in the army 
as the crowding of more than one family in the 
same room.” 

Mr. Forbes is writing of what he knows. 

The most suggestive chapter in this most 
impressive book is ‘‘The Future of the 
Wounded in War.” Loathe as we will the 
outspoken brutality of General Sheridan’s 
‘nothing should be left to the people but eyes 
to lament the war’”’ ; deny, as we must, that 
the theory of ‘‘ the amenities” is ‘‘ prepos- 
terous,” and that to cure the wounds of the 
enemy is illogical ; believe, as we are bound 
to believe, that man is marching onwards, 
and that the law of nations is doing more 
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and more to stem the brutalities of war ; 
the fact remains that “‘ vae vulneratis will 
be the cruel watchword of future wars.” 
The field-hospital arrangements, in the 
German. service and our own, are clearly 
and succinotly detailed by Mr. Forbes. 
Admirably as they have worked in the past, 
they must, in the face of improved weapons, 
be quite inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the future. The reasons advanced, 
and the high authorities quoted by Mr. 
Forbes, give only too much ground for the 
belief that ‘‘ the whole system of carrying 
away the wounded on litters during the 
battle must be abandoned as impractic- 
able”; and that ‘‘the most that can be 
aimed at is that the wounded man of the 
future shall be attended to within twenty- 
four hours.” It is true that in ordinary 
circumstances a wounded man may hold out 
so long; that, however terrible the future, 
the brave man will be prepared to face it, 
be it wounds or death; and that when the 
end is recognised, the means will be dis- 
closed. To be unprepared for what is certain 
to come would be a disgrace to humanity. 
We learned one lesson forty years ago. 
H. B. Harrineron. 








The Life of John Morton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By R. I. Woodhouse. 
(Longmans. ) 


Ir might perhaps be said, with more truth 
than of many of the persons and events 
to which Macaulay’s famous saying was 
applied, that every schoolboy has heard of 
Archbishop Morton, or at least of ‘‘ Morton’s 
fork.” The dilemma which is ascribed to 
his ingenuity in making demands for money 
on behalf of Henry VII. has certainly found 
its way into most modera school books, and 
from its nature is likely to have attracted 
the attention of youthful students. They will 
have heard, with some amount of admiration 
for the cleverness of the device, how the 
Chancellor instructed his commissioners as 
follows : 

‘“‘If the persons applied to for the benevolence 
lived frugally, tell them that their parsimony 
must necessarily have enriched them ; if their 


method of living be hospitable, tell them that | 8™ 


they must necessarily be opulent on account of 
their great expenditure.” 


It is probable, however, that very few of 
those to whom his name may be familiar 
on this account know anything more about 
Morton. And yet he was a person of consider- 
able eminence during a long and critical 
period of English history. As Mr. Wood- 
house says : 

“John Morton was from early years a dis- 
tinguished man, a popular man, and a man 
beloved at Oxford. He was the chief civil and 
ecclesiastical Jawyer of his times. He was an 
active man of business, and an able negotiator. 
He was the trusted friend and councillor 
of Henry VI. (especially of his queen), of 
Edward IV., and of Henry VII.; and if Shak- 
spere’s play is correct, he was the councillor of 
Edward V., and united the rival factions of 
York and Lancaster.” 

Such a career was well worthy of a bio- 
graphy ; but it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Woodhouse’s treatment of his subject is 
altogether adequate. A large portion of 








his little book is avowedly a compilation 
from previous writers. He has borrowed 
whole pages from Dean Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops, and has also quoted freely from 
Mr. Gairdner and other sources. It would, 
of course, be absurd to expect that a writer 
should never draw on his predecessors ; but 
we may be allowed to wish that our author 
had given us a little more original matter. 
The main body of his narrative, indeed, 
contains but little that is new; but some 
valuable facts have been collected in the 
notes to each chapter, and in the appendix 
at the end of the book. 

In touching on that very dangerous ground, 

the early history of Oxford, Mr. Woodhouse 
has not kept himself quite clear of slips. 
To say that the town ‘‘ had been a famous 
city as early as the days of King Alfred ”— 
though by no means such an absurdity as 
to ascribe to Alfred the foundation of the 
university—yet goes a little beyond our 
actual information. As a matter of fact, the 
first mention of Oxford in authentic history 
is in the reign of Alfred’s son, Edward, when 
it is referred to as a place of some strength. 
It is very probable that it may have been 
fortified by his father as a bulwark against 
the Danes of Mercia, and that this may 
be the origin of the myth which connects 
him with the university ; but Mr. Wood- 
house should know better than to cite 
Geoffrey of Monmouth as an authority 
for early English history. It is again 
an erroneous statement to say that 
‘in 1172 University Oollege received its 
first statutes.” This is not quite so bad as 
to ascribe its foundation to Alfred three 
centuries before, a fiction which the college 
actually celebrated by a dinner in 1872; 
but it considerably antedates the origin 
of the collegiate system at Oxford. As 
Mr. Freeman said, when exposing the 
absurdity of the millenary banquet, though 
the beginnings of the university may be 
discerned in the twelfth century, “ it is not 
till the thirteenth that we get the first 
glimpses of anything like colleges in the 
modern sense. In that age, too, comes, 
not indeed University College, but the 
benefaction out of which University College 
ew. 
Mr. Woodhouse gives his hero rather too 
much credit for steady loyalty to his 
original party when he says: ‘‘ Nothing in 
his life speaks better for the character of 
Morton than his unshaken fidelity and un- 
bounded zeal to the Lancastrian cause.” It 
is true that he adhered to that side so long 
as it seemed to have any prospect of success ; 
but after the hopes of the Lancastrians ap- 
peared to have been finally shattered in 
1471, he made no long delay in going over 
to their victorious rivals, and the very next 
year we find him accepting a lucrative 
appointment from Edward IV. Such 
tergiversations were common enough in 
those times, and it would be unjust 
to judge them with great severity; 
but still, one who so acted cannot be 
credited with any such feelings of enthusi- 
astic devotion as the later Jacobites enter- 
tained towards the Stuarts, long after their 
cause was much more hopeless than that 
of the Lancastrians after Barnet and 
Tewkesbury. 





As to how much of the merit or otherwise 
of the policy of Henry VII. is to be ascribed 
to his chancellor, it can hardly be said 
that we have sufficient data to pronounce 
& positive opinion. Mr. W: ouse is 
naturally inclined to claim for him as large 
a share as possible. 

** Althongh he ~~ merely to execute the 
measures of the king, he was in reality the 
chief author of the system for controlling the 
power of the great feudal barons ; and he may 
be considered the model, as he was the pre- 
cursor, of Cardinal Richelieu, who in a later 
age accomplished the same object still more 
effectually in France.” 

This is, however, to assert rather more than 
we have any strict warrant for; and our 
author himself quotes a little further on a 
statement from Mr. Gairdner, that ‘it is 
difficult to say what kind of influence he 
exerted on Henry’s policy as king.” If he 
really was so completely the moving spirit 
of the administration as some have supposed, 
it is rather singular that no great change 
in the course of domestic policy is to be 
discerned after his death. 

R. Seymour Lona, 








NEW NOVELS, 


Egeria. By Lily Thicknesse. 
Blackett.) 

Frederick. By Mrs. L. B. Walford. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


The C Major of Life. By Havering Bowcher. 
(Elkin Mathews. ) 


Theatricals : an Interlude, and Other Sketches. 
By the Author of ‘Miss Molly.” 
(Blackwoods. ) 


The Romance of Judge Ketchum. 
Annesley Vachell. (Bentley.) 


And the World Saith By Leda Law. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Herbert Vanlennert. 
(Heinemann. ) 


A Darn on a Blue-Stocking. 
Chatterton. (Bellairs.) 
Sleeping Fires. By George Gissing. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
Irv Egeria, as there seems reason to suppose 
is Miss Thicknesse’s first novel, very hearty 
congratulation is her due. There is only 
one serious fault to be found with the book ; 
and that concerns the way in which Nancy 
Middleton is sprung upon the reader when, 
and only when, she is urgently required to 
fall in love with Mark Bayard. She thus 
appears, like a revolving light, or a post- 
man, or any other automaton, branded with 
a mission, to disappear when that is fulfilled. 
Surely art required some hint of her 
existence earlier. In all other respects the 
story deserves unqualified praise. Its cen- 
tral idea seems to be the influence, not 
necessarily good or bad, but the mere actual 
personal influence, of men and womenon each 
other. It is at the Eights at Oxford that Mark 
Bayard first meets Egeria, whose unsub- 
dued and more than half noble character 
and irresistible magnetic attraction are made 
very tangible. She is married, but has not 
lived with her husband for years. A wild 
struggle ensues between Mark’s upright 


(Hurst & 
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integrity and that part in every man which 
women like Egeria play on. Needless to 
tell the result. While yet under her spell 
Mark meets Jocelyn Wraye in Italy, and 
Jocelyn is already engaged to be married. 
Mark’s real story then begins. The manner 
in which the different and vividly distinct 
personalities are given, with their changes 
of mental and emotional attitude, is excel- 
lent, even admirable. Mark’s brave career 
will be followed to the end by anyone who 
reads the first chapter. He is one of those 
heroes who fall but cannot stay down, who 
long to rise, to lead the highest life, but 
never for one moment lapse into priggish- 
ness. 


As once before, in Mr. Smith, so now in 
Frederick, Mrs. Walford has justified her- 
self in choosing a hero whom the average 
author, and also many others, would have 
passed by as quite unworthy of dissection. 
Frederick is a country gentleman of a truly 
gentle type, kind to everybody, devoted to 
sport, immensely interested in all the little 
concerns of his neighbours, and beloved and 
indulged by his neighbours in return. First 
he was looked after by his father; now he 
is looked after by his elder brother, Sir 
William ; he has no responsibilities ; nobody 
expects anything from him but his unfailing 
geod-humoured acquiescence in life ; and so 
he remains, at nearly forty, just the sweetest- 
natured and best-behaved child anybody over 
met. But into his placid existence there 
come, all on a sudden, Aline Carey, smart- 
ing under a thwarted love affair, and her 
scheming cousin, the barrister, Horace 
Carey. The characters of these three, and 
their action and re-action on one another, 
are presented with all the verisimilitude of 
Mrs. Walford’s facile style, just tipped with 
humour as of old. Real life and real love 
dawn on Frederick, Aline discovers how 
over-hastily she had thought she loved, and 
Horace—he discovers several unpleasant 
thiogs. This book, with Mr. Smith and 
The Baby's Grandmother, stand out from the 
rest of Mrs. Walford’s work on a height 
apart. 


The C Major of Life, though it contains 
barely a hint of any larger meaning than 
belongs to the ordinary romance, is yet not 
ordinary. At first one supposes it to be the 
history of two people who appear in the 
first chapter; then one finds it to be the 
love-story of a great musician; and then, 
at the end, one is called on to breathe the 
rarer air, and adjust one’s mental vision to 
the larger horizon, of universal brotherhood. 
Arnold, the musician, the development of 
whose character from his rustic origin to his 
final social and artistic heights has been so 
interesting, has no share in the conclusion. 
He is simply dropped. But in spite of this 
lack of unity the book attracts, because of a 
certain quality of unusualness which it has ; 
and here and there distinctly good things 
are to be found in it. 

It is true that the heroes of “ the author 
of Jfiss Molly,” enshrined in that writer’s 
— book, have monotonously smooth 

eads, and are too much addicted to 
kneeling to kiss the heroines’ hands in 
the self-same manner, time, and place; 
and that the eunlight 





brings out red lights in those heroines’ 
hair. But it is also true that they all— 
heroes and heroines alike—have a subtle 
and delicate charm of their own, and that 
‘* the author of Miss Molly” well understands 
the working of certain women’s minds and 
hearts, and has moreover an appreciable 
and individual grace in telling her stories. 
Particular parts of ‘‘ Dorothea,” for in- 
stance, are fragrant of the Swiss meadows, 
though it isa pity that the writer allows 
herself to adopt in this sketch the timeworn 
artifice of reporting her hero dead at the 
war, when every reader worth his salt 
knows it is only a matter of pages till he 
meets him again alive and well. ‘‘ Arabia 
Petraea” is bright and more incisive. 
“Felicity Brooke” is a charming though 
slight presentment of a courageous and 
warm-hearted young girl. 


‘* Favor,” ‘ wilted,” and one or two other 
unfailing signs, prepare the astute reader 
to see The Romance of Judge Ketchum trans- 
planted to the States from its birthplace 
in Tantallon Castle, Scotland. And as 
soon as American ground is touched the 
story becomes real. Mamie Tantallon, the 
idealising heroine, and the ordinary English 
and Scottish gentlepeople of the earlier part 
of it, leave the reader only half convinced. 
The women of the book are altogether the 
least satisfactory persons init. But Judge 
Ketchum himself, with his shrewd philo- 
sophy, his pride and humility, his humour, 
and that uprightness which allows him to 
pick off a man when he thinks it necessary, 
is a very real and living person, and brings 
vigour into the story with his first word. 
As for the plot, it is a very ordinary one of 
a question of heirship, and some amount of 
mistaken iove-making. 

Miss Leda Law’s book appears to be an 
instance of talent misapplied. Had she 
taken counsel with herself to write a clean 
story, she might perhaps have produced one 
that would have been worth reading. But 
she seems to have thought that a certain 
popular taste required a very different kind 
of thing, and accordingly among her men 
and women—most of them titled beings— 
she has scattered immorality broadcast. Not 
only are the acknowledged sinners bad, but 
the apparently virtuous and irreproachable 
are made to fall. If in this direction the 
writer of this unpleasant book loooked for 
success she was mistaken, and she will miss 
her aim. The day of such books is drawiog 
to an end, and a purer taste is reasserting 
itself. The leading idea of And the World 
Saith would seem to be that the woman who 
longs to sin, and refrains through cowardice 
and not through virtue, is a poorer kind of 
creature than the woman who bravely sins 
and takes the consequences. This is in 
some measure true, but there was no need 
for 360 unsavoury pages to state the thesis. 
Have we not Browning’s ‘‘ The Statue and 
the Bust” ? 


Endless people throng the mazy ways of Mr. 
Keary’s Herbert Vanlennert, many of them, it 
must be confessed, entirely unnecessary to 


sons, Mr. Keary indulges in many un- 
necessary details and facts. For instance, 
Herbert and his last love go to church. 
The organ is played, and this paragraph is 
interpolated: ‘‘ Both organ and choir were 
as fine as was commensurate with the size 
of the little church.” This is unfortunate ; 
as the essential parts of the book contain 
some good writing, some incidents out of 
the common, and shrewd observation of men 
and manners. 


Valencia Arbuthnot, in 4 Darn on a Blue- 
Stocking, tired of the ease and comfort of 
her ancestral home, transplanted herself, 
her silks, furs, and furniture, to a London 
lodging, there to study art and conquer 
fame. In this London lodging there lodged 
also one William O’Brien, a journalist and 
a fascinating person. Like the March Hare, 
Valencia always had a tea-party going on, 
and Mr. O’Brien often assisted at this 
function. Later on the book develops 
more weight and self-respect, so to speak ; 
and the end, though not quite expected, is 
far truer to life than a more satisfying one 
might have been. 


Last, but not least, comes Mr. George 
Gissing’s Sleeping Fires. In the “ most 
pellucid air,” and amoug the joyous gods 
of Greece, Mr. Gissing has thrown off the 
pessimism aud absorption in the more 
sordid side of life which one has learnt to 
associate with his name. Throughout this 
‘“‘ Autonym ” volume there is a note of hope, 
of acquiescence in the higher destiny of 
man and man’s power to attain it if he only 
will ; and the end is a triumphant proclama- 
tion of the gospel of joy. ‘ Health and 
joy,” says Langley, the hero, “it is what 
life demands of us.” He and Agnes Revill 
have sorrows and shame in their past ; and 
this is the answer he makes to her faithful- 
ness to them, and her shrinking from the 
happiness that offers itself. The three men 
who occupy the first half of the book are 
an admirable play of character—the pedant, 
out of touch with life already in his middle 
age; the boy, full of fine enthusiasm and 
chivalry ; and Langley, the half-wearied 
but still young man of the world, to whom 
comes all unexpectedly a second youth. 
As always, Mr. Gissing gives every thought 
its fitting word, every motive its appro- 
priate act, and every act its inevitable con- 
sequences. 
Grorce CorrEeReELL. 








SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 


Outdoor Life in England. By Major A. T. 
Fisher. (Bentley.) This is one of the many 
popular books of recent years on native birds 
and animals which are written in such a genial 
vein as almost to disarm the critic. Otherwise 
he would say of this volume that it contains 
nothing new, and need never have been born 
into the world of books. It does not record 
the exact observations of a naturalist. It has 
little to do with sport or adventure; and yet, 
like the native brown-clad songsters, it soothes 
and pleases as it prattles of beasts and birds 





the story. Fora story is not like life : one is 





not compelled to meet all the uninteresting 


and flowers. No one can accuse the author of 
want of appreciation where country sights and 


) and reduplicated relatives of one’s friends. | sounds are concerned; but the style of the 
too inevitably: And over and above the unnecessary per- | book is unattractive, and its want of definite 
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statement detracts from its value. What, for 
instance, is the use of such a paragraph as this ? 


‘¢ Tt has been stated that rabbits are not indigenous 
to Great Britain [they were Roman importations] ; 
but it is so a since they were im- 
ported, and they have taken so readily to us, and 
thriven so remarkably well, that I think we may 
regard them as truly British.’’ 

Again, Major Fisher states that the wheatear 
is a resident bird. It is just the other way; 
the wheatear comes to England in March—it 
is the late Laureate’s ‘‘ sea-blue bird of March ” 
—and leaves with the greatest regularity in 
early autumn. In treating of the nightjar, 
nothing is said of its curious habit of resting 
lengthways on a bough, or of the cracking 
noises which it is supposed to produce by its 
wings. Milton would not know his own words 
in Major Fisher’s citation, ‘‘ fresh fields and 
pastures new.” On the other hand, all lovers 
of birds must applaud him for showing up a 
pseudo-sportsman who is said last season to 
have destroyed near Adderbury no fewer than 
eighty-five kingfishers, ‘‘ under the ridiculous 
pretext of preserving a trout stream.’’ Major 
Fisher’s table of the British bats is useful, 
though the scientific knowledge of the British 
fauna generally has risen high above Major 
Fisher’s level. 


Vegetable Culture: @ Primer for Amateurs, 
Cottagers, and Allotment-Holders. By A. 
Dean. Edited by J. Wright. (Macmillans.) 
The highest praise to give this sensible primer 
is to say that its terse directions and freedom 
from fine language answer to its professions. 
No better book could be given to men who 
have attended the lectures of County Councils 
on Gardening. Attention is carefully directed 
to those comparatively new industries which 
open a prospect of profit to small gardeners : 
such as tomatoes, mushrooms, Chinese arti- 
chokes, sea-kale, and the like. Salsify is seldom 
seen in a cottage garden ; but it is easily grown, 
and would find a ready market. The plan of 
planting the main crop of potatoes in November 
is not named here; and yet it largely preserves 
a crop from disease and k it from frost, 
which many cottagers, with their limited 
accommodation, find difficult. This little book 
ends, after teaching how to grow all our vege- 
tables and herbs, with a few useful es on 
showing vegetables and the best modes of 
arranging them. A few illustrations render 
the volume more complete. 


In connexion with the Society for Checking 
the Abuses of Public Advertising—which held 
its annual meeting the other day under cheer- 
ful and _, circumstances, on the whole 
—a paper has been prepared (“ hastily,” he 
says) by the hon. secretary, Mr. Richard- 
son Evans, and this is worthy of secur- 
ing thoughtful perusal. ‘‘ Different tempera- 
ments,” says the author, ‘‘ap to be 
unequally affected by the various forms of 
advertising disfigurements”; and in his paper 
he deals with many of its forms, with practical 
suggestions for their abatement. He remarks, 
first, how in so many social questions it is an 
improvement in public feeling that leads 
gradually to practical legislation. In Italy, as 
he reminds us, regard for animals is laughed at 
as ‘impracticable sentimentality,” while with 
ourselves it is accepted now as a fundamental 
instinct. Again, as to hygiene, wiseacres, fifty 
years ago, even here in England, declared that 
England could not stand “ dictation”’—or, 
really, regulation—in such matters; and now 
England stands it quite comfortably. From 
such premises it may fairly be argued 
that an influential, useful future lies before the 
society which seeks to make impossible the 
hideousness of the street and the foul sugges- 
tions of the lane and field. The conditions of 





success, in Mr, Evans’s judgment—and this our 





own readers, as we think, will do most well to 
remember—are to base every claim for legisla- 
tive or administrative relief on broad public 
grounds; “to assert as a dogma of elementary 
common-sense that the protection of the 
amenities of aspect in our country is a public 
interest,” in the same sense—though, of course, 
not in the same degree—as the defence of our 
shores against invading enemies. And excel- 
lently does Mr. Evans add that, ‘‘ to help us in 
securing acceptance for this neglected truism,” 
we have the circumstance that every year 
enormous sums are spent by the State in main- 
taining museums and picture galleries, in pro- 
viding parks and gardens, and in endeavouring 
at least to secure architectural effect in our 
public buildings. The fact is, the society of 
which Mr. Evans would appear to be the life 
and soul is finding all around—and in some un- 
expected places—people who recognise gener- 
ally that, on the whole, its aims are reasonable, 
and should be aided towards a slow and sure 
accomplishment. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Joun LANE announces a more ambitious 
book than any that has yet issued from the 
Bodley Head. This is a popular edition of The 
Compleat Angler, edited by Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne, with illustrations by Mr. Edmund 
H. New. The text will be that of 1676, the 
last that received the supervision of Walton 
himself, and the first that included the second 
part by Charles Cotton. Mr. Le Gallienne 
will supply biographies of Walton and Cotton, 
and also notes elucidating local and contem- 
porary allusions. There will be in all about 
two hundred drawings by Mr. New, who has 
qualified himself for topographical illustration 
by visiting all the spots associated with the 
name of Izaak Walton, from Stafford, where he 
was born, to Winchester, where he lies buried. 
He has also followed him along the River 
Lea and down the valley of the Dove. The 
mode of publication is in twelve shilling parts, 
the first of which will be ready in March. 


THE next issue in Mr. David Nutt’s series of 
‘* Tudor Translations,”’ under the editorship of 
Mr. W. E. Henley, will be a reprint of 
Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote, from the 
originel editions of 1612 and 1620. Each 
Part will form two volumes, to be issued in 
pairs—the first in April, the second in July, 
with introductions by Mr. James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. 

Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON announce 
a biography of the late Sir Arthur Blackwood, 
chief secretary of the Post Office, compiled by 
a friend and edited by his widow. It will be 
in one volume, with three portraits. 


THE next volume in Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s 
series of ‘‘The Story of the Nations” will be 
Canada, by Dr. J. G. Bourinot, chief clerk of 
the House of Commons at Ottawa. Special 
attention will be devoted to the French aspects 
of Canadian history ; and the illustrations will 
— some from sources not generally acces- 
sible. 


Mr. CHARLES GopFREY LELAND has a new 
book in the press, to be entitled A Manual of 
Mending and Repairing, which undertakes to 
give practical advice for restoring all sorts of 
old and broken things—such as furniture, 
crockery, books, pictures, clothes, shoes, &c. 
In brief, it aims at abolishing the alternative 

licy of “‘ending.” The book will be pub- 
ished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


THE new volume in Mr. Lane’s “ Mayfair 
Set” will be The Feasts of Autolycus: the 
Diary of a Greedy Woman, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. It consists of a selection from 
Mrs. Pennell’s series of articles which have 








been appearing in the ‘‘ Autolycus” column of 
the Pall Mall Gazette—the last only a fort- 
night 7 The book will have a title-page 
designed by Mr. Patten Wilson. 

Mrs. BURNETT'S new novel, 4 Lady of 
Quality, will be issued by Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co., at the end of next week, simul- 
taneously with its publication by Messrs. 
Scribner in the United States. We understand 
that the movement of the story takes place in 
the time of Queen Anne, 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. will publish 
shortly a new story by Marie Corelli, under 
the title of The Mighty Atom. The original 
intention was to include this book in Messrs. 
Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Zeit-Geist Library’; but, as it 
has expanded to more than double the length 
required for that series, it will now be issued 
as a separate volume. 


Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT has nearly ready 
for publication a new novel, dealing with 
spiritualism, which will be issued through 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., in one volume, under 
the title of The Strange Transfiguration of 
Hannah Stubbs. 


In consequence of the good receptior: of their 
‘‘Cheapest Books in the World,’’ Messrs. 
Bliss, Sands & Foster have decided to issue a 
new series of ‘ Classical Reprints,” of which 
the artistic binding and typography will form 
distinctive features. The first volume, to 
appear next week, is a facsimile reprint of the 
1843 edition of The Vicar of Wakefield, with 
the whole of the thirty-two illustrations by 
Mulready. The second volume, a verbatim 
reprint of the first edition of Gulliver’s Travels, 
will be published early in March. 


AmonG other forthcoming works from the 
same firm is a new novel by Gabriel Setoun, 
the author of ‘‘Sunshine and Haar” and 
“‘Barncraig, entitled Robert Urquhart; and a 
new novel by the author of ‘‘ Green Tea.” 


Mr. J. B. Askew has for some time past 
been at work collecting material for a work 
which professes to contain the views on both 
sides with respect to the more prominent 
political and social problems of the day; and 
these he has arranged under topical heads. 
The book, to be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., wil] form a volume of 
300 pages, with a full index. 


TueE ‘‘ Stratford-on-Avon Shakspere,” to be 
issued by George Newnes & Co., in twelve 
monthly volumes, aims at giving an accurate 
text of the complete works, in bold type, with 
a glossary of obsolete words and phrases, in a 
form suitable alike for the bookshelf and the 
pocket. The text will conform as closely as 
possible to that of the early Quartos and Folios, 
only such emendations being admitted as have 
been adopted by a consensus of Shaksperian 
scholars. 

A Book entitled George Fox and the Quaker 
Testimony, by Mr. Henry Deacon, will be pub- 
lished at an early date by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Mentz, KENNER, & GELDERG, of 
Charterhouse-street, announce the following : 
In our Hours of Ease, by ¥. Frankfort Moore ; 
The Great Jester: being some Jests of Fate, by 
Morley Roberts; and A Cumberland Tragedy, 
by Percy Russell. 

Mr, Rosert McCivre, of Glasgow, has in 
the press an Easy Guide to the Practice of 
Shorthand, based on Taylor’s ‘‘loop”’ system 
without shading. 


Tu first monthly part of the popular issue 
of British Battles on Land and Sea, to be issued 
on February 26, will contain an account of 
recent battles from 1875 to 1879, with a por- 
trait of Lord Wolseley as frontispiece. 
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Tue Sunday School Union will shortly pub- 
lish Stories of the Far West, by Mr. Frank 
Mundell; and also Heroines of Daily Life, the 
first volume in a new series for girls, by the 
same author. 


THE second edition being exhausted, Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Bowden are about to publish a 
third edition of Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s Spring’s 
Immortality, and Other Poems. The author has 
written a new Prefatory Note, and has con- 
siderably revised the patriotic poem entitled 
‘*The Taking of the Flag.” 


Mr. CiArtes HANNAN’s Chinese novel A 
Swallow's Wing, which has lately been entirely 
out of print in both the English and American 
editions, will be re-issued shortly by Messrs. 
Jarrold & Sons in an illustrated form. 


Tux three following gentlemen have been 
elected by the committee to the Athenaeum 
Club: Sir Arthur Lawrence Haliburton, Mr. 
— E. Prothero, and Mr. Henry Woods, 
R.A. 


Ar the South Place Institute, on Sunday 
next, at 4 p.m., Sir Alfred Lyall will deliver 
a lecture on ‘*‘ Northern India.” 


Dvurino the three last days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling a 
number of autographs from different collec- 
tions. There is included a series of sign 
manuals of European sovereigns, and political 
letters addressed by Chatham to Lord Holder- 
nesse. But the chief attraction is the large 
proportion of letters from literary persons, 
such as Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. 
Browning and her husband, Tennyson, and 
Rossetti. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tie March number of Blackwood's will con- 
tain a complete historical romance by Mrs. 
Oliphant, founded on the diversion of Kellie 
from the Fife branch of the Oliphant family. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Heirs of Kellie, an Episode 
of Family History.” Mr. Neil Munro also 
contributes to the number another of his Celtic 
sketches, entitled ‘‘ The Fell Serjeant.” 


Tue March number of Cosmopolis will con- 
tain an article on Lord Leighton, by Mr. 
George Moore; and one on Paul Verlaine, 
by Mlle. Blaze de Bury. 


Dr. RUTHERFOORD, secretary to the Chartered 
Company in South Africa and member for 
Kimberley in the Cape Legislative Assembly, 
will contribute a paper to the forthcoming 
number of the New Review, on the causes that 
have hindered the continuous development of 
South Africa. 


Cassell’s Magazine for March will contain an 
article upon ‘‘The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Homes,” written by Mr. Frederick Dolman, 
and illustrated from photographs. The same 
number will contain complete stories by Mr. 
D. H. Parry, Mr. C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne, and 
Mr. Andrew Home. 


Tue first article in the March number of the 
Quiver will be a sketch of life in Chelsea Hos- 
a by the Rev. Fred. Hastings, who is well 

nown to the old pensioners. Miss Sparrow 
will have a paper on ‘‘ Men Martyrs”; and the 
Rev. Dr. Parker of the City Temple, Dean 
Chadwick of Armagh, Prof. Gordon Blaikie of 
Edinburgh, the Rev. A. B. Boyd Carpenter, 
and Dr. Hiles Hitchens are among the other 
contributors. 


A NEW magazine is to be commenced in May, 
under the editorship of Dr. Lunn, of Endsleigh- 
gardens, entirely devoted to travel and allied 
subjects. It will contain illustrated articles on 
mountaineering, cycling abroad and at home, 
pedestrian, boating, and riding tours, the great 








cathedrals of the world, new countries as spheres 
for the adventurous tourist, and triumphs of 
engineering, besides short stories, notes, and 
queries. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


CaMBRIDGE, though later to begin than 
Oxford, will have the first word on the burning 
question of granting degrees to women. On 
Wednesday next, a report of Council on the 
subject, dated as recently as February 17, will 
be submitted to the Senate for discussion. The 
report merely summarises the memorials that 
have been presented—one by 2088 members of 
the Senate, another by 1172 students of Girton 
and Newnham, and a third by 164 head 
mistresses—and proposes the appointment of a 
syndicate 


‘*to consider what further rights or privileges (if 
any) should be granted to women students by the 
University ; and whether women should be made 
admissible to degrees, and if so, to what degrees, 
on ho conditions, and with what restrictions (if 
any).’’ 

In Convocation at Oxford, on Tuesday next, 
it will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
“by decree of the house,” upon Dr. James 
A. H. Murray, editor-in-chief of the New 
English Dictionary. Dr. Murray is already an 
honorary M.A. of the university; but the 
decree will give him the complete jus suffragii. 


Tue Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews 
University has resolved to confer the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon the Rev. 
Andrew Clark, editor of so many volumes for 
the Oxford Historical Society; Prof. Henry 
Jones, of Glasgow; and Prof. George Pirie, of 
Aberdeen ; also the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon the Rev. Jobn Watson, of 
Liverpool (‘‘ Ian Maclaren”). 


Tue council of University College, London, 
have resolved to fill the chair of Persian, which 
has beeu vacant for some time. Prof. Rieu, 
now at Cambridge, was professor of both 
Arabic and Persian ; it is in the former capacity 
only that Mr. 8. A. Strong was appointed his 
successor. 


Born Oxford and Cambridge have recently 
resolved to continue the scholarships which they 
have for some time past maintained in con- 
nexion with Dr. Dohrn’s zoological station at 
Naples. 


Ar the meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, to be held next Monday in 
the Chemical University Laboratory, Prof. 
Dewar has promised to show some experiments 
on liquid air. 

Tue thanks of the University of Cambridge 
have been formally voted to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and Prince Henry of Prussia, for their 
present of the skeleton of a wild boar to the 
Zoological Museum. 


Str Herpert OAKELEY has received the 
diploma of Doctor of Music from the University 
of Adelaide. 


THE inaugural lecture, on ‘ Liberty and 
Authority in Matters of Taste,” which Mr. W. J. 
Courthope delivered at Oxford last Saturday 
as professor of poetry, is published as a 
pamphlet by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. We 
must be content to quote the following passage, 
as of practical moment: 


‘*A great opportunity of advancing in _ this 
direction [the strengthening of the principle of 
authority in matters of taste] seems to be offered 
by the foundation of the new Oxford School of 
English Language and Literature. For while the 
ancient classics must always remain our primal 





authority in dete what are the principles 
of taste, it is in the classics of our own | 
country that we can best study the manner in | 


which these principles have been and should be 
applied. The tablets of the English School are 
still almost a blank : it will depend upon the first 
teachers and examiners what shall be written in 
them. You may make it a genuine school of 
taste, which shall show the student what is the 
true standard of excellence in English writing, 
and how he may measure for 
tions of eccentric genius.. . . In such a school the 
exact study of language will be, as it is in Literac 
Humaniores, of the highest value in helping to 
unlock the secrets of thought, and in exhibiting 
the orderly development of the laws of taste and 
harmony. Language is the instrument of thought, 
and, like the winged sandals of Mercury, it may 
aid the mind to mount into the higher ions of 
thought and imagination. But it would be an 
error to take Mercury’s sandals as the source 
of his divinity; and something of the kind 
would happen, if, as might be done in the 
English School, the study of e were to be 
allowed to predominate over the study of literature. 
The study of language in itselfis, like every branch 
of science, of the highest intellectual interest. But 
were it to be raised above literature, or even 
studied apart from literature, I venture to say that 
you would be wasting an unequalled opportunity ; 
for you would be introducing a foreign educational 
principle, which can never acclimatise itself in the 
genius of England and Oxford. You might under 
such conditions get a school of archaeological 
research, which would doubtless be of use and 
interest to the special student; but you would 
not get, what you may still get, a school capable 
of exercising a natural influence in the discipline 
of English taste.’’ 


We do not absolutely agree with this—it seems 
somewhat to ignore the historical development 
of literature as the expression of contemporary 
life and thought—but it cannot be doubted 
that it needed saying, and has been well said. 








TRANSLATION. 
HESIOD —‘“‘ WORKS AND DAYS,” 504-525, 


Beware the Wine-god’s month, when vats all 
emptied are, and when 

Keen frosts the cattle well-nigh flay. Yea! dire 
the days are then. 

Then through the far-off land of Thrace, famed 
nuree of steeds, the blast 

The bleak North breeds comes sweeping down 
across the watery waste, 

The which it lifts in tumbling heaps, and bursting 
on our shore, 

Wakes up within the ancient woods the long 
resounding roar ; 

And crashing down before its might in many a 
mountain-glade 

Prone on the bounteous earth stout pines and 
tow oaks are laid. 

The forest-things with fur on end clap close their 


bushy tails 

Betwixt their thighs; but little now the rough 
grown coat avails 

To shield them in this bitter time: nor does the 
bullock’s hide 

Him — serve against the storm, its fury to 
abide. 

The lean goat, too, it pinches sore for all its shaggy 


Howbeit oss doletully the flocks with close-piled 


eeces \ 

This blustering North wind fastens on the grey- 
beard’s withered age, 

And bends him double. Scarce the while recks 
aught of all its rage 

The tender girl safe still at home beneath her 
mother’s care, 

Naught knowitig of love’s gold-dight Queen, and 
what her doings are. 

She bathes and then anoints with oil her smooth 
soft skin and white, 

And soundly in her maiden bed sleeps through the 
wintry night, 

What time the cuttle-fish its toes doth gnaw for 
very want, 

And cheer in poor men’s fireless homes is miserably 


scant. 
G. A. H. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


OnE or two noticeable short stories in Chapman's 
Magazine make the February number worthy 
of ial comment. Mr. Norris, of course, 
always writes like a gentleman, and often like 
a humorist; and ‘‘ Scandalous Martha” is by 
no means without point. Then, again, a writer 
(sex not indicated, and when that is so we 
surmise always 8 woman) provides a tale called 
‘Strawberry Leaves,” which shows how ata 
country house a poor relation of the hostess 
angled successfully for a Duke. The end— 
always the real crux of the secon-rate story 
writer—is badly done, for Lena could not have 
talked tothe Duke as if Lady Grantully (with 
whom he had had an affair long ago) did not 
concern him ; for she had seen him devoted to 
her, and as if compelled to be, only on the 
previous evening. The tale ends lamely there- 
fore; yet itis a good superficial sketch of the 
world it aims to represent. in, there is a 
story, and a more serious one, by Mr. Richard 
Pryce, called ‘“‘ A Girl of Lambeth,” in which, 
by an unnecessary and untrue pessimism, just 
in a touch or two—as where the street organ 
‘tells its blatant lie of the joy of life”—we 
are reminded of some East-End narratives 
which had their cleverness, and have lived their 
day, but which were puffed unduly by a little 
journalistic clique, a year or so ago. But Mr. 
Pryce is no mere imitator ; he is essentially him- 
self, and he can be not only “realistic ” but 
decidedly touching. The gladness of the girl 
at the ——— advent of a child is uncon- 
ventional, and probably true. Furthermore, 
Mr. Pryce has the courage not to confine him- 
self to narrative. Like Mr. Wedmore, in one 
at least of his short stories—that about the 
Aerated Bread Girl in Lnglish Episodes—he 
makes a young woman of what is called the 
lower classes talk, and talk at length, instead 
of merely describing her. And that, we cannot 
but consider, is a difficult feat. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SONG OF WADE, 
Kis g's College, Cambridge: Feb. 17, 1896. 
In view of Mr. Jannaris’s conjectural reading 

of the context of the fragment of Wade, so 
coppily recognised and elucidated by Mr. 
Gollancz ten days ago, I should like to tell the 
+mall public who are interested in such matters 
exactly what the text of the MS. is. I will 
copy a few of the lines which precede the 
passage actually in question : 
“‘humiliatus — [est] primus parens noster qui cum 
domninus tccius mundi efficeretur ante peccatum et 
in (underlined {or erasure] omnibus que in mundo 
erint dcminaretur post peccatum uero a uili 


.ermiculo§ seilicet a pulice tine fediculo 
re minime potuit defendere. Qui timilis fuit 
deo ante atum, post peccatum  factus 


+ [eet] dissimi/is. quia hac [?] duce rosa numquam 
uertitur in saliuncam. Adii 3 de hoie . fact’ = sq. 


[quasi] nd bo. n tii ada 83 oms ’f'e flit. q. 1d 
homines. Ita q dre poseunt ci Wade.”’ 


The sense is: ‘“‘ Adam, from being a man, 
became, as it were, not a man; nor only Adam, 
but almost all men become, as it were, not men. 
So that they can say with Wade,” &c. The 
writer means that Adam, who was made in the 
image of’ God, lost that image—in virtue of 
which he was truly homo—by his sin; and so 
do his descendants. And, after the quotation 
from Wade, he proceeds to say that nowadays 
some men—e.y., tyrants—are wolves, while 
others imitate serpents, lions, and foxes, 

It is clear that the reading offered by your 
correspondent will not fit with the MS, (which 





he has had no opportunity of seeing, while I 
write with it before me); and I will only add 
that I do not quite see how he proposes to 
translate his opening words. In the form 
communicated to the Athenaewm of February 15, 
these are ‘‘ Adam a deo humiest factus.”’ Is thi 
to be rendered: ‘‘ Adam was made by God on 
the ground”? This totally fails to give a 
point d’appui for the quotation from Wade; 
and yet I cannot see any other possible 
rendering—not, surely, ‘‘Adam was made by 
God of (= out of) earth ” ? 

I notice in the same sermon an anecdote of 
Hugo de Gurnai being pardoned by a king of 
France. 

MOoNTAGUE RHODES JAMES. 








UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 
University College, Oxford: February, 1896. 


As one who signed the memorial in favour of 
granting an Oxford degree to women students, 
allow me to say a few words in the ACADEMY 
as to the conditions under which I should per- 
sonally prefer to see this reform carried out. 

Hitherto female students from the Holloway 
College and elsewhere have submitted them- 
selves—I believe not without success—for the 
different examinations to which we in Oxford 
admitted women. Surely it would be a great 
injustice if, in placing the coping-stone on the 
Oxford scheme of female education, we ex- 
cluded from the benefits accorded all women’s 
colleges except those situated in Oxford. 

No one, I think, will accuse me of any want 
of sympathy with the Oxford colleges for 
female students, which have already done such 
admirable work. I am sure they will have no 
reason to complain, if they continue to have to 
compete for Oxford honours with similar insti- 
tutions elsewhere. 

Moreover, by not insisting on residence in 
Oxford as a condition of taking a degree for 
women, the University will indirectly retain 
considerable control over the curriculum of 
women’s colleges outside Oxford. I am suffi- 
ciently convinced that my University is better 
able to mould female education all over Eng- 
land than, for instance, the London or Victoria 
Universities; and I shall, therefore, regret it 
if we forfeit much of our influence by confining 
it to institutions located in Oxford. 

I am whole-hearted in my desire that any 
system of teaching and examination which long 
use has proved to be of value for men should 
be extended to women ; and I cannot here agree 
with my friend Prof. Gardner’s view, as ex- 
pressed in the 7imes, that music, drawing, and 
French are good for women, but that Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics are bad. Real aptitude 
for music and drawing is just as rare among 
women as real aptitude for Greek and mathe- 
matics. There is nothing in the study of the 
classics and mathematics which unfits them to 
be the material of female education; nor is 
there anything in modern languages or in 
music or drawing to render them specially 
suitable ; and the old idea that there is has, in 
times gone by, been responsible for much 
annoyance of eyes and ears. I should, in fact, 
hail with delight the sight of one or two 
thousand women reading for our Oxford exam- 
inations, but I do not wish to see them all pur- 
suing their studies in Oxford. Five hundred of 
them there is a manageable number. I should 
prefer that the other fifteen hundred diffused 
themselves over the Holloway and Bedford 
Colleges and elsewhere. 

If residence be dispensed with, all fear of 
women’s further advancement in University 
privileges beyond the B.A. or any other degree 
granted to them will be removed. 

FRED. C, CONYBEARE. 
































































“SHREW” AND ‘‘ BESHREW.” 
London: Jan. 25, 1896. 


In his Lectures on Celtic Heathendom, Prof. 
Rhjs has the following observations on the 
Welsh superstition of ‘the crop-tailed black 
sow ” (yr hwch ddu gwta): 


“The habit of celebrating Nos Galan-gaeaf in 
Wales by lighting bonfires on the hills is probably 
not yet extinct ; and, within the memory of men 
still living, those who assisted at the bonfires used 
to wait till the last epark was out, when, unlike 
Diarmait, the whole company would suddenly 
take to their heels, shouting at the top of their 
voices, ‘The cropped black sow seize the hind- 
most !’ . In the upper part of the vale of 
the Dee the doggerel takes the following form: ‘ A 
cutty black sow On every stile Spinning and 
carding Each November-eve’; . . . and we 
have it again in the corresponding but ~~ 
thyme from my native part of North igan- 
shire, which runs thus: ‘On November-eve A 
bogie on every stile.’’’ (Celtic Heathendom, pp. 
515, 516.) 

The author adds a note at the end of the 
work (p. 675): ‘‘I find that the Hwch ddu 
gwta is also remembered in Anglesey.” 

There is a very interesting account of some 
of the customs connected with this superstition 
in Y Geninen for July, 1889 (vol. vii., p. 200). 
It was furnished by ‘‘H. Hughes, Cerrig y 
Drudion,” in response to an inquiry made by 
Prof. Rhjs. If I may trust an impression 
rather than a distinct recollection, the Car- 
marthenshire term for the ‘‘bogie” on the 
stile is bwei and not bwhach. My recollection 
of the usual sequel to the bonfire, however, is 
vivid enough, for I have been more than once 
the last at the stile (only it was not a stile, 
but a gate). 

In the course of some recent excursions into 
the regions of Folk-lore, among much inter- 
esting matter that I noted, I came across 
‘“‘ Auntient Customs in Games used by Boys 
and Girles, merily sett out in Verse, by Randle 
Holme (the second),” as quoted in Baines’s 
History of Lancashire. 

Here are the first and the last four lines : 


‘‘ Any they dare chalenge for to throw the 
sledge... 
At shrove-groate, venter-poynte, or cross and 


ile 
Af bubsow him that’s last at any stile 
At leapinge over a Christmas bonfire 
Or at the drawinge dame out of the myer.’’ 


The third line from the end evidently refers 
to the same custom as that described by Prof. 
Rhjs. 

Obscure as the history of the Welsh ‘‘ crop- 

tailed black sow” is, that of the English 
‘*shrew” is still moreso. The Lncyclopaedic 
Dictionary has— 
“Shrew . .. . A.S. screiwa — shrew-mouse, 
prob. orig. = the biter, and hence transferred to 
a scolding or churlish person. Originally used of 
both sexes, and implying a graver charge than is 
now involved in the word.’’ 


No illustrative instances of a superstitious 
meaning are given. Under ‘“‘ shrew-ash” and 
‘‘ ghrew-struck,” however, we do find some 
help from Gilbert White’s Se/borne, pt. ii., ch. 
xxvii. ; and lett. xxviii. (Note). The latter is as 
follows : 

‘When a horse in the fields happened to be 
suddenly seized with anything like a numbness in 
his lege, he was immediately judged by the old 
persons to be either planet-struck or shrew- struck. 
The mode of cure they prescribed, and which 
they considered in all cases infallible, was'to drag 
the animal through a piece of bramble that grew 
at both ends.” 

Under “ beshrew ” the New English Dictionary 
does not refer to the custom mentioned by 
Randle Holme. I am almost afraid to suggest 
that as ‘‘shrew” is a difficult word to pro- 
nounce, it may have been, on the Welsh 
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border, altered into a form easily confounded 
with ‘‘sow.” Whatever the original ‘‘ shrew ” 
may have been, one can scarcely imagine any 
creature in the form of a sow squatting on a 
stile. 

There is another mysterious black being 
figuring in Welsh legendary lore—yr Afagddu 
I have suggested to Prof. Rhys that this is but 
another form of yr ofunc ddu (? the black dwarf, 
rather than the black beaver). 

J. P, OWEN, 











TIE MINORITES ON MOUNT SION IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
London : Jan. 81, 1896. 

Ludolph von Suchem, who wrote in 1350 his 
account of his travels in the Holy Land, when 
describing the monastery on Mount Sion, states 
that in it 
‘*now dwell Mincrite Brethren who in my time 
were amply furnished with necessaries by Queen 
Bancea, the wife of King Robert.’ 


Dr. F. Deycks thought the king in question 
must have been either Charles Robert of Anjou, 
King of Hungery, or Robert Bruce, King of 
Scotland, though it is difficult to conceive what 
could have induced the German writer to make 
either of these random guesses. The King of 
Hungary had three wives, but not one of them 
bore the name of Sancea, They were in 
chronological order—Mary, Beatrice, and 
Elizabeth (Thwroczi’s Chron. Hungariae, part 
ii., chapters 91 and 92), The wives of Robert 
the Bruce on the other hand, were Isabella of 
Mar and Elisabeth de Burg (see the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

Mr. Aubrey Stewart, the editor and translator 
of Suchem’s ‘‘ Description of the Holy Land” 
in part No. 27 of the Palestine Pilgrims Text 
Society’s publications, is nearer the truth when 
stating that, after reading Fabri’s account (pub- 
lished by the same society), he is inclined to 
think that Ludolph meant Robert, King of 
Sicily and Jerusalem. For Raynaldus in his 
Annales Eeclesiast. records the fact that Queen 
Sancia, the wife of the aforesaid Robert, 
founded a monastery on Mount Sion in or 
about the year 1342, for twelve monks of the 
Minorite order, and three lay brethren to act 
as servants tothe friars. In support of his 
statement the author reproduces the text of a 
letter addressed by Pope Clement VI. to the 
‘*Supreme Praefect’’ of the ‘ Franciscan 
family,” dated Avignon ‘‘pridie kalend.. 
Decemb., anno primo.” 

Robert died in January, 1343; his wife in 
1345. Joan I. of Naples, their granddaughter, 
who followed the king on the throne, soon 
after her accession got into money difficulties, 
after having emptied the treasury and squan- 
dered the fortune collected by Robert for the 
purpose of reconquering Sicily from the 
Aragonese; and, judging by what Ludolph 
von Suchem states, the friars on Mount Sion 
had their allowance stopped in consequence. 

Lewis L. Kropr. 


ON INFANT BAPTISM AND FOLK-LORE. 
Bury 8t. Edmun¢s: Feb. 17, 1896. 
Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter describing rites 
from various heathen quarters analogous to the 
baptism of infants as practised in the Christian 
Church will be of interest to students of com- 
parative religion; but is not a more obvious 
origin of Christian infant baptism to be found 
in the Jewish rite of circumcision? I mean so 


far as the time of life is concerned at which the 
administration takes place. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes increases the probability 
of the truth of his theory by stating that infant 
baptism began to be taken into the Christian 
system towards the end of the second century, 





Two passages can, however, be adduced of a 
much earlier date, which, though not explicit 
statements of fact, are generally taken to imply 
the existence of infant baptism : 

*OySohwovta Kal @ ern Exw Bovdevdy airy, nat 
ovdév pe Hdliknoev* Kal r&s Sivaua BAacpynujou Toy 
BaciAéa pou, Tov cdéoavTd pe 5 


spoken by Polycarp to the heathen pro-consul, 
and recorded in the letter of the Smyrnaeans 
on the martyrdom of that saint (cap. 9). 

Justin Martyr, writing in the middle of the 
second century, speaks of persons sixty and 
seventy years of age, of é« raldwy éuabnredOnoav 
7 xoore. The passage and the inference based 
upon it may be seen in W. Wall’s The History 
of Infant Baptism (Oxford, 1862, vol. i., p. 43). 

Let me finish with a quotation from Duchesne: 
‘*On me permettra de ne pas prendre au eérieux 
les syst¢mes imaginés dans ces derniers temps 
en Allemagne et en Angleterre, pour rattacher 
l’organisation des églises chrétiennes a celle des 
confréries paiennes. L’idée que les premiers 
chrétiens aient pu chercher des modéles, pour quoi 
que ce soit, dans des institutions qu’ils avaient en 
horreur, n’est pas de nature 4 faire honneur aux 
tétes dans lesquelles elle peut entrer.’’ 

(Origines du Culte Chrétien, Paris, 1889, p. 10.) 


F. E. WARREN. 


Sheffield : Feb. 15, 1896. 


Doubtless Mr. Whitley Stokes is right in 
saying that Christian infant baptism was 
originally a pagan rite of purification. 

That it was such a rite in England is proved 
by the custom, still occasionally found in the 
Midland counties, of taking a plate of salt into 
church at baptism, the belief being that a child 
baptised near salt will be sure to go to heaven. 
Among the Norsemen it was usual to put salt 
into the mouth at baptism, and a cross-shaped 
saltcellar was used by them during the 
ceremony (see Vigfusson, Icelandic Dict., s.v. 
geifla, and p. 510). That salt was regarded as 
a purifier may be seen in the practice of 
preparing a mixture of salt and water, known 
in Derbyshire as ‘‘ holy lymph,” to take away 
the ill-luck which is supposed to be associated 
with a dead man’s coat, &c. On this subject 
see my Household Tales and Traditional 
Remains (p. 86). 8. oO. AvpDY. 








AN UNRECORDED ENGLISH VERB. 
Osford : Feb. 15, 1896. 


In answer to Dr. Murray’s query in the 
AcApEmyY of to-day respecting possible cognates 
of the Old English verb décan, ‘to smear, 
daub, &c.,” it may be worth while mentioning 
that in 1886 (cf. Paul und Braune’s Beitriige, 
xii. 430) Prof. 8. Bugge (whose attention had 
been drawn to it by Prof. Unger) pointed out 
that Bosworth-Toller’s (ge)deccon, ‘‘ to cover,” 
was incorrect, and that it should be (ge)décan, 
from an older *ddkjan, to which, on the 
evidence of the three well-known instances of 
the word, he assigned the meaning ‘‘einweichen, 
imprignieren,” and further suggested the 
Lithuanian daz/jti as a possible cognate: ‘es 
scheint mir moiglich, dass ags. décean, ‘ ein- 
weichen,’ aus ‘“ddkjan mit lit. daz/ti, ‘ein- 
tunken, eintauchen,’ verwant ist.’”’ There is 
nothing either in the form or in the meaning of 
these words which militates against this 
relationship, even if we assign to the Old 
English verb, as, on the evidence of the later 
usage in Pulladius. we certainly must, the 
meaning ‘“‘smear, daub, plaster,”’ rather than 


that of ‘‘ soak.”’ 
A. 8S. NAPIER, 


Oxford: Feb. 17, 1893. 
In the first of two letters with the above 
title inthe AcADEmyY of February 15, Dr. Murray 
has omitted to state that the whole of the 
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information he gives about Old-English decan 
was derived from me. 

Early in 1894 he came to me in great 
perplexity, asking how it was possible to 
connect the Old-English verb deccan with 
German decken. I immediately opened my 
MS. Old-English dictionary, and pointed out 
to him that the supposed deccan was really 
décan with a long ¢; I laid special stress on 
the fact that the vowel was accented in the 
MSS., a fact which could be known only to a 
specialist like myself. At his request I wrote 
out a full statement, giving the quotations 
from Ailfric’s Homilies, as he himself did not 
possess the book. There must also be some 
mistake about the date of his first letter; as 
our interview took place on February 22, it 
is clear that his letter could not have been 
written in the preceding January. 

The practice of decking oneself with borrowed 
philological plumes has become rife of late 
years. I write this letter in the hope of 
contributing to the abatement of the nuisance, 

Henry SWEET. 








THE REY. JOHN OWEN. 
London: Feb. 15, 1896. 

After a careful enumeration of the published 
writings of the late Rev. John Owen, you close 
your very interesting obituary notice of this 
scholar with a suggestion that some of his 
contributions to The Edinburgh Review might 
with advantage be collected. It will doubtiess 
interest you to hear that we have in the press 
a new work by the late Mr. Owen, the proofs 
of which he was revising at the time of his 
death. It is a comparative study of the 
‘* Prometheus Bound” of Aeschylus, the 
‘* Book of Job,” the ‘‘ Hamlet” of Shakspere, 
the ‘‘ Faust” of Goethe, and the ‘“ Wonder- 
Working Magician’’ of Calderon — from the 
author’s well-known point of view. The book 
will appear under the title of Five Great 
Skeptical Dramas, within the course of the next 
few months. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. (Ltd.). 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 23, 4 pm. Sunday Lecture, “ Extinct 
Monsters,” by the Kev. H. N. Hutchinson. 

4p.m. South Place Institute: ** Northern India,” 
by Sir Alfred Lyall. 

7 p.m. Ethical: “ Primitive Magic and Modern 
Science,” by Mr. G. F. Stout. 

Monnay, Feb. 24, 5 p.m. London Institution : 
Scenery,” by Sir John Lubbock. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “‘The Representation of 
Deities,” 1II., by Mr. A. 8S. Murray. 

8pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ The 
Chemistry of Metals and Alloys — for Building 
and Decoration,” II,, by Prof. J. M. Thomson, 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ A Journey across Tibet 
from North to South,” by Mr. St George R. Littledale 

Tvugspay, Feb. 25,3 p.m, Royal Institution: ‘* The External 
Covering of Plants and Animals,” VII., by Prof, C. 
Stewart. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “‘ The Electric Street- 
Railway System of Montreal, Canada,” by Mr. Gran- 
ville Carlyle Cunningham. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: 
Potter,” by Mr. William Burton. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘“‘ Natal,” by Mr. John 
G. Maydon, 

8 p.m. Toynbee Library Readers: ‘“ Carlyle’s 
London Life,” by Dr. R. Garnett. 

Wepnespay, Feb. 26,3 p.m. Liberty and Property Defence 
League: Annual Meeting; Address by Mr. W. H. 
Mallock. ' 

8p.m. Geological: ‘‘The Structure of the Plesio- 
saurian Skull,” by Mr. C. W. Andrews; “ Certain 
Granophyres, modified by the Incorporation of Gabbro 
Fragments, in Strath {Skye),”’ by Mr. Alfred Harker; 
“The Geology of the Valley of the Nile, and the Ev:- 
dence of the Greater Volume of the River at a Former 
Period,” by Prof. Edward Hull; ‘‘Tne Fauna of the 
Keisley Limestone,” I., by Mr. F. R. Cowper Reed. _ 

8pm. Society of Arts: ** The Standard of Musical 
Pitch,” by Mr. A. J. Hipkins, 

Tuvarspay, Feb. 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“* Some 
a of Modern Botany,” IIIf , by Prof. H. Marshall 

ard. 

4.30 p.m, Society of Arts: ‘‘The Tobacco Industry 

of India and the Far East,” by C. Tripp. 

6 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Kambles through 

City Churches,” by Canon Benham, 


“ Swiss 


“The Palette of the 
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8p.m. Royal Academy: 
Deities,” [V., by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, ‘* The 
Electric Wiring Question ”’; ‘‘ High-Voltage Lamps and 
their Influence on Central Station Practice,” by Mr. 
G. L. Addenbrooke. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Farpay, Feb. 28, 5 p.m. Physical: “Experiments with 
Incandescent Lamps,” by Sir David Salomons; ‘‘The 
Alternating Current Arc,” by Messrs. Fleming and 
Petavel. - 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“ Loughborough Sewage-Disposal Works,” by Mr. A. 8, 
Butterworth. 

8.30 p.m. Viking Club: “ Seafaring and Seafighting 
in Saga Time,” by Mr. Albany F. Major. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Marine Organisms 
and their Conditions of Environment,” by Dr, John 


“The Representation of 


—_ 


Murray. 
Saturpay, Feb. 29,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Light,’’ 
Il., by Lord Rayleigh. 








SCIENCE. 


“QamBRIDGE GxrocRAPHICAL SeErIxEs.”’ — 
Ethnology. By A. H. Keane. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press.) 

Tuts able, learned, and in its way exhaustive 

treatise, is one of those books which are 

the despair of the reviewer. He knows not 
where to have it. How is he to treat so 
compact a mass of assorted information ? 

He cannot give a résumé of a work which 

is itself a condensed and reasoned epitome 

of all that has been said, thought, and 
written upon a wide and extremely varied 
science. He cannot deal critically with 
what is itself a criticism of all the leading 
views already expressed on so vast a subject. 

He cannot pick out the plums, for the plums 

are few, this volume being designed rather 

for instruction than amusement. In default 
of all else, he must fain fall back upon 
mere general description. 

Prof. Keane’s book is the first systematic 
treatise on Ethnology as a whole that has 
appeared since the general acceptance of 
the evolutionary theory. He has made it 
worthy of the place it occupies. It is 
divided into two parts, the first of which 
deals with the fundamental ethnical prob- 
lems, while the second is devoted to the 
establishment of an ethnical classification. 
The treatment of the first part is ample and 
satisfactory ; the second part—more original 
and novel—seems to me to give by far the 
best division of the human species into 
varieties and sub-varieties, on a scientific 
biological basis, that has hitherto been 
attempted. I do not say there are not cases 
where one is disposed to query Prof. Keane’s 
affiliations; but, taken as a whole, his 
grouping is the most lucid, philosophic, and 
natural plan yet proposed for this intricate 
labyrinthine maze of interlacing sub-species. 

Our author, to begin with, possesses many 
great qualifications for the task he has set 
himself. His mind has , acuteness, deli- 
cacy, logical faculty. Sie neither overlooks 
minute points, nor suffers them to obscure 
for him the larger issues. He is tolerably 
free from bias of any sort; where he shows 
a little, it is often in the opposite direction 
from that which one would expect: a philo- 
logist himself, for example, he is laudably 
jealous of the obtrusion of linguistic con- 
siderations into the domain of ethnology. 
He never jumps at conclusions as to race 
from mere facts of lan He is entirely 
free from the great Aryan superstition. If 
he shows himself at times just a little dog- 
matic, he stands, on the other hand, no 
dogmatic nonsense from others. When he 





puts his foot down, he lets one feel it. He 
will not away with Prof. Sayce’s ipse dixit 
as to the impassability of the frontier 
between flection and agglutination; nor 
will he put up with “evolution with a 
jump” or any other of the illogical half- 
way houses which spread feather-beds to 
catch a falling supernaturalist. In one 
word, he approaches his subject fully 
equipped both as to knowledge of facts and 
as to faculty for arranging them : an evolu- 
tionary biologist, well aware of man’s true 
place in the animal series; an ethnologist 
and philologist, amply provided with data 
for the work he has undertaken; a philo- 
sophic thinker, endowed with keen vision 
and a broad outlook upon nature, to assist 
him in his synthesis. Yet in some ways 
he recalls the Continental rather than the 
English school of men of science; and this 
peculiarity of style and manner is par- 
ticularly noticeable both in his schematism 
and in his somewhat aggressive tone towards 
orthodox theology, which resembles more 
the French Voltairian’s attitude towards the 
“men in black” than the conciliatory gliding 
over the thin ice to which we are accustomed 
in England. 

Prof. Keane begins by distinguishing the 
spheres of ethnography and othnology, the 
former being descriptive in character and 
engaged in collecting information about 
tribes and races, which the latter proceeds 
to classify and systematise. He then goes 
on to the various ethnological problems of 
the physical and mental evolution of man, 
the antiquity of the species, and the history 
and culture of palaeolithic, neolithic, and 
recent humanity. Here it is his duty to 
review the Oannstadt and Neanderthal 
questions, the fossil man of Calaveras 
County, and many other familiar acquaint- 
ances. Of all these parts, it must suffice to 
say that as brief summings-up of the known 
they can hardly be bettered, while as 
judicial and critical surveys of still moot 
points they seem to me almost always to 
arrive at the sober, just, and sensible 
conclusion. Where our author breaks a 
lance with Boyd-Dawkins or Sergi, his 
opponents come off with large rifts in their 
armour. His conception of the analogy 
between human evolution and that of other 
types is extremely clear. He neither over- 
states nor understates the value of the 
varieties. Nor is Prof. Keane afraid of 
pushing back the postulated anthropoid 
precursor to a point in the Miocene at least 
which would allow for the subsequent 
differentiation of the four great sub- 
species; he feels no timid doubts about 
the possibility of the mind of man being 
evolved by natural causes; he refuses to 
join in the common exaggeration of the 
gap between the lowest human and highest 
animal intelligence ; and he brushes away 
with a broom of sound reasoning a vast 
deal of crude conjecture or unfounded 
assertion about seasonal migration, antiquity 
of mould-builders, Celtic origin of mega- 
lithic structures, and other antiquated 
geological or archaeological lumber. Sound 
common sense and a healthy absence of 
conservative prejudice are the keynotes of 
all this crowded introductory portion. 

On the question of the specific unity of 





man Prof. Keane is a firm and reasoned 
monogenist. His ents in favour of 
universal fertile miscegenation, in both 
prehistoric and historic time, are acute and 
convincing : grey omy anatomically, 
and linguistically, he leaves the polygenists 
(if there are any) without a leg to stand 
upon. As to varietal diversity, he is clear 
and concise, and most often carries his 
reader with him. I think, however, he 
attaches a somewhat undue importance to 
the essential mental differences between 
races, and allows too little for the immediate 
effect of geographical position and other 
stimulants to progress. Have not the 
varying facilities for agriculture, for trade, 
and for navigation more to do with such 
differences as now exist than any primitive 
race characteristic? My own intercourse 
with negroes has certainly led me to a 
very different conclusion from that of our 
author’s American authorities, who believe 
the pure-blooded African incapable of 
improvement, except by miscegenation, 
This is a subject much obscured in the 
United States by political and racial pre- 
judice ; it were to be wished that he would 
balance his judgment on the matter by 
enquiry of the officials in our West Indian 
colonies, where unmixed negroes have, I 
think, undoubtedly risen during the past 
half century. 

The most interesting portion of the work, 
however, is the second part, which gives at 
length Prof. Keane’s final conclusions upon 
the ramifications and interlacings of the 
human sub-species. On this subject he 
speaks as a first-hand authority of the 
highest rank. Our author starts with 
four main groups—Aethiopian, Mongolian, 
American, and Caucasian. These primary 
groups he derives, not from one another, 
but from a common precursor, now most 
nearly represented or approached, he be- 
lieves, by the Negrito races. The details of 
his masterly classification it would be im- 
possible to summarise ; still more to criticise 
the reasons he gives for his various de- 
cisions. It is nothing less than a complete 
genealogical tree of humanity. Here and 
there, to be sure, one comes across an identi- 
fication which gives one pause. It certainly 
seems a hard saying, for example, that the 
smooth or curly-haired Australian black is 
to be included among the negroes, and 
placed as a sub-division of the Aethiopian 
group along with the much more Melane- 
sioid Tasmanians ; while the Todas, Veddahs, 
and Ainus, who seem so like him, are to be 
reckoned far away among the darker Oau- 
casians. Even allowing for the inter- 
mixture of blood in Australia which Prof. 
Keane admits, this is a difficult pill to 
swallow. And there are others no easier. 
Yet on the whole, I have not seen a classi- 
fication so minute, so thoroughly carried 
out, so well reasoned, and so convincing. 
When one fails to agree, one is at least 
respectful. To have so far unravelled 
so tangled a skein seems in itself no 
small triumph. I do not doubt that 
subsequent ethnologists will show many 
gaps and correct many misconceptions in 
Prof. Keane’s scheme; but I believe they 
will base their classifications upon his for 
many generations. 
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An error here and there would bear cor- 
rection. The great Bacon’s name was 
Francis, not Nicholas: M. Boucher de 
Perthes was not an Abbé: and why 
* 6 contra”? 

I have touched upon only a few 
of the many aspects of this important 
work. To touch upon them all, one would 
need to be as much a master of the science 
as the author himself is. And such do not 


grow on every hedgerow. 


Grant ALLEN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CONJECTURE IN OVID’S HEROIDES, Ix. 93, 
Trinity College, Dublin: Feb. 6, 1996. 
‘* Quaeque redundabat fecundo vulnere serpens 
Fertilis, et damnis dives ab ipsa suis.” 

It will be admitted that redundabat, which 
usually means to “overflow,” can only be 
applied to the Hydra by a very strong 
metaphor ; but it is not only a strong one, it is 
quite unexampled. P, the great Parisian MS., 
has (prima manu) something like redulabat (the 
last two syllables certain). I now see that the 
true reading is to be deduced from this—a much 
handsomer reading in my opinion— namely, 
rebellabat. Rebellare is used by Pliny in a 
sense akin to that here demanded, of the 
growing of ailments after they have been 
apparently conquered; and, what is more 
important, Ovid himself uses it, in a closely 
parallel passage, of Achelous in his contest 
with Hercules, when, after making him de- 
scribe how the river fought first as a man, 
then as a serpent, lastly as a bull, and was 
beaten in each shape, makes him say of the last 
metamorphosis: ‘‘tauro mutatus membra re- 
bello” (Met. ix. 81). A. PALMER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Dr. John 
Murray, of the Challenger, on ‘‘ Marine Organ- 
isms and their Conditions of Environment.” 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, to be held at Burlington-gardens on 
Monday next, Mr. St. George R. Littledale 
will give the first public account of his recent 
adventurous journey across Tibet from north 
to south. 


In connexion with the’ London Ethical 
Society, Mr. G. F. Stout, editor of Mind, will 
deliver a lecture on Sunday next, at Essex 
Hall, the Strand, on “ Primitive Magic and 
Modern Science.” 


THE Ethnographical Survey Committee of 
the British Association would be glad to receive 
offers of assistance from persons capable of 
making the requisite measurements of individ- 
uals belonging to rural populations. The 
committee will supply instruments and full 
information. It is suggested that competent 
observers might find it interesting to occupy 
themselves during some part of the Easter 
vacation in this manner. Applications may be 
made to the hon. sec., Mr, E. Sidney Hartland, 
Highgarth, Gloucester. 


WE quote the following from the Times : 


‘*A paper by Lord Kelvin on the generation of 
longitudinal waves in ether was read at Thuraday’s 
meeting of the Royal Society. He described an 
arrangement for obtaining pressural disturbance 
through a considerable space of air, accompanied 
by a very small proportion of ordinary transverse 
waves. His apparatus would afford the means of 
exposing sensitive plates to these longitudinal 
vibrations and thus might assist in elucidating the 
nature of the Rintgen rays. A paper by f. 
J.J. Thomson was also read, relating to experi- 





ments from which he concludes that all substances 
when ae the Réntgen rays are con- 
ductors of electricity. A discussion followed the 
reading of these papers, in which details were 
given of many experiments on these X rays. Its 
general effect was, however, to show that, while 
many interesting points have been noted, the 
obscurity hanging over the subject has not been 
es lightened. Considerable differences of 
opinion were manifest even upon the conditions of 
the Rintgen experiments. While some advocated 
the use of very powerful currents, others had 
been successful with relatively weak ones; and 
while some were in favour of the 
phosphorescence of the glass as the efficient 
source of the rays, others ascribed them to the 
glow of the electrodes. A new turn was given to 
the discussion by Captain Abney, who ventured, 
amid some expressions of dissent, to doubt 
whether the action of the Rintgen rays on a 
sensitive plate could properly be described as 
pho phic. He cited several facts which, in 
his opinion, excluded the theory of direct photo- 
graphic action in any ordi sense, and indi- 
— some — Ry the view = — 

éntgen rays ac setting u or- 
ee of ‘oie of cone unknown Tind in the 
glass at the back of the sensitive film. This view 
was corroborated by an experiment described by 
Prof. Dewar upon platino-cyanide of ammonium 
at low temperatures. This salt, ordinarily 
fluorescent, only became phosphorescent at the 
temperature of liquid air. On being exposed to 
Réntgen rays instead of to ordinary light, while 
immersed in liquid air, it showed when the liquid 
air was poured off brilliant phosphorescence. 
This proved that, whatever might be the nature of 
the Réntgen rays, they were convertible into light 
rays affecting the human eye. A number of 
experiments were also described by Prof. Dewar, 
showing that resistance to the passage of Réntgen 
rays increased with increase of atomic weight. 
Organic substances were all relatively transparent, 
following the carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen of which they are composed. Mere com- 
plexity of structure made no difference; but sub- 
stitution products showed increasing opacity, in 
the order of the atomic weights of the combined 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Cambridge University Press has nearly 
ready for issue a comprehensive work on The 
Italic Dialects, by Prof. R. Seymour Conway, 
of Cardiff. It will be an edition of the remains 
of Oscan, Paelignian, Umbrian, and the minor 
dialects of ancient Italy, including all inscrip- 
tions yet discovered, with critical commentary ; 
the dialectal forms recorded in Latin and 
Greek sources; the place names and personal 
names of all the dialect-areas verified and 
arranged ; brief historical introductions to each 
section; a conspectus of Italic grammar— 
alphabets, accidence, and syntax ; a dictionary 
to all the dialects; and an appendix of ex- 
planatory notes to the longer inscriptions. 


TuE February number of the Classical Review 
David Nutt) begins a tenth volume, and also 
~ believe) the tenth year of this valuable 
periodical, which has hardly received the 
support which it deserves. The thoroughness 
that marks it throughout may be seen from the 
index to the last volume, filling something like 
thirty pages. The new number contains an 
unusual proportion of original articles, as 
opposed to reviews; but they are not very 
easy to summarise. Mr. E. Poste discusses the 
Age Eponumoi, mentioned in Aristotle’s 
“Constitution of Athens,” elaborately sup- 
porting the explanation of Dr. Sandys against 
Mr. Gilbert’s theory that they are indistinguish- 
able from the Archon Eponumos. Prof. G. 8. 
Sale, of Otago, sends a new explanation of the 
word dyrnplies used by Thucydides in his 
account of the strengthening of the 
Syracusan eys. Mr. H. T. Johnstone 
examines 1 the cases of rhyme and 





assonance to he found in the ‘‘ Aeneid,” with 
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the object of proving that they are a means for 
harmoniously binding together his verses 
consciously adopted by the poet. Prof. A, 8, 
Wilkins examines the credibility of the asser- 
tion of Barth (ob. 1658), that he possessed 
MS. material for his edition of the ‘‘ Thebais ” 
of Statius, which is no longer existent. Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay, basing himself upon a colla- 
tion of readings pri in two former numbers, 
maintains that the light ink corrections (tertia 
manu) in the Florence MS. of Nonius are 
probably derived from the lost archetype 
of our existing MSS., not from an 
independent archetype. Prof. W. Ridgeway 
explains the connexion between Bassareus 
(the name for Dionysus as worshipped in 
Lydia) and bassara (Lydian for ‘‘fox”), by 
supposing that Bassareus was the special 
deity that kept the grapes safe from foxes, 
adducing a well-known passage in Theocritus 
and a verse from the Song of Solomon, 
Mr. F. B. Jevons attempts to explain the 
very diverse statements that have been 
made about the mode of orientation of 
Indo-European peoples—whether they turned 
to the north or east—by suggesting that the 
primitive idea was not that of direction but of 
movement : namely, round a person sun-wise, as 
opposed to ‘‘ widershins.’ Mr. C. M. Mulvany 
studies some forms of the Homeric sub- 
junctive. Mr. F. Haverfield contributes 
a brief summary of discoveries of Roman 
remains in Britain since May, 1894, dealing 
chiefly with Hadrian’s Wall. We do not 
remember to have heard before of the hoards 
of no less than 17,226 “third brass” coins 
dug up near the Forest of Dean. Ameng the 
reviews we can only draw attention to the 
following of foreign books: Lutoslawski on 
the genuineness and order of the Platonic 
Dialogues, by Prof. Lewis Campbell, Wilamo- 
vitz-Mollendorff’s edition of the ‘‘ Heracles” 
of Euripides, by Dr. A. W. Verrall ; Covino’s 
Manilius, by Prof. Robinson Ellis ; Waltzing on 
Roman Collegia Artificum, by Mr. A. H. J. 
Greenidge; Tycho Mommsen on Greek pre- 
positions, by J. Donovan; and Gevaert on 
ancient music and plain-song, by H. Stuart 
Jones, who takes the opportunity to re-state 
his opposition to Mr. Monro’s theory of the 
Greek ‘‘ modes.” 


THE current number of Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht contains a second instalment of a 
complete survey of the literature of Aristotle’s 
‘* Constitution of Athens” from 1892 to 1895, 
by Prof. von Schoeffer, of Moscow. It 
includes a critical summary of Sir George Cox’s 
articles in the ACADEMY on “ Aristotle as an 
Historian,” ‘and a very favourable review of 
Dr. Sandys’ edition. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campriner Pxo.ioaicat.—( Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, January 23.) 


Pror. Posreatr, president, in the chair.—A vote 
of congratulation to Prof. Oowell (one of the 
founders of the society and its first president) on 
his birthday and the presentation of his portrait 
by his pupils was proposed by the president. 
seconded by the Master of Christ’s, and passed 
unanimously.—Prof. Skeat read a paper, entitled 
‘*Why the a in ‘ Cambridge’ is pronounced like 
the a in ‘ came,’ with a Note on the Derivation of 
‘Cam’ from the Name of the Town.”” Whether 
the Roman station of Oamboritum was really 
at Oambridge, I do not know; but it is 
certain that the supposed similarity in the 
names is an illusion. e form Camboritum is 
of the fourth century, while Cambridge is not 
earlier than 1400. There is a gap between them of 
a thousand years; the Cam- in the one is uncon- 
nected with the Cam- in the other, and the 4, 7, i, 
in -doritum cannot be connected with ‘‘ bridge.’’ 
If the original name of the river had been ‘‘ Oim”’ 
the & would have remained short before 4r; but 
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this is not the case. The name of the town was 
*‘Grantanbrycge”’ in 875 a.p.; the name of 
Grantchester is much older, as it was called Caer- 
grant by Nennius (seventh century), and Granta- 
caestir by Beda in the eighth century. In 1010 
a.p. we first hear of the county, which was called 
Grantabryeg-scir—that is, ‘‘ Granta-bridge-shire.” 
Domesday Book has ‘‘Grentebridge’” for 
the town, and ‘* Grentebridgeshire’’ for the 
county. About 1142, we first meet with the 
violent change to ‘‘ Cantebruggescir,’’ a form 
which lasted, with slight changes, down to 
the fifteenth century. ‘‘ Grauntbrigge’’ (also 
spelt ‘“‘ Cauntbrigge” in the name of the same 
person) survived as a surname till 1401. After 
1142 the form ‘“‘ Cantebrigge”? is common; it 
cccurs in Chaucer asa word of four syllables, and 
was Latinised as Cantabrigia in the thirteenth 
century. The violent initial change from Gr- to 
C- was due to the Normans, who sadly maltreated 
many English place-names. The Anglo-French 
nasal an Was pronounced as aan, with the aa in 
‘*baa’’; and was often varied toaun. Hence we 
often find ‘*‘ Grauntebrigge ’”’ and ‘‘ Cauntebrigge.” 
Then the former ¢e dropped out; and we come to 
such forms as ‘* Cantbrigge ” and ‘‘ Cauntbrigge ”’ 
(fourteenth century) ; then ‘‘ Cinbrigge’’ (1436), 
and ‘**‘OCawnbrege” (1461) with mn. Then the 
6 turned the x into m, giving ‘‘ Cambrigge ”’ (after 
1400) and *‘Qaumbrege (1458). The long 4, 
formerly aa in ‘‘baa,’’ but now ci in “‘ vein,’’ was 
never shortened. Cf. F. dame with E. *‘ dame” ; 
0.F. chaambre, chaumbre with E. ‘‘chamber,’’ &c. 
In 1372, the river was, for a short time, called the 
‘‘Cant.”” The revival of learning gave rise to the 
Latinised river-name Camus or Chamus (1571), 
found even in Milton. The ‘*Oam” at last 
appears in Speed’s map (1610), and in Drayton 
(1613). The short a is etymologically wrong. 
Meanwhile the river-name ‘‘ Grant ” or ‘* Granta ”’ 
endured through all the centuries to the present 
day. Briefly, “‘ Cambridge” is the modernised 
form of ‘* Grantan-brycge,”’ which suffered some 
violent changes in Anglo-French. ‘‘ Cam’’ sug- 
gested by the written form ‘‘ Oam-bridge”’ is a 
product of the sixteenth century, having no 
connexion with the Welsh cam, or the British 
cambos, ** crooked.”” 


Viainc Cius.—( Friday, January 31.) 


W. F. Kirsy, Esq., in the chair.—Dr. Jon Stefans- 
son read a paper on “The Saga.”? The lecturer 
said that when we speak of Sagas, we mean, par 
excellence, the Icelandic family S . The fact 
that only Iccland and not Norway should have 
these, can only be explained onthe supposition that 
the inhabitants of Iceland were differentiated from 
their kinsmen in Norway, not only by their new 
surroundings, but also by a strong infusion of the 
artistic spirit of the Celt. More than one half of 
the settlers of Iceland were born and bred in the 
half-Norse and _ half-Celtic petty kingdoms in 
Ireland and the Western Isles. Story-telling had, 
after centuries, reached a high perfection in 
Ireland. The mode and manner of telling stories, 
the elaborate memorising of hundreds of them by 
heart, all agree with the Icelandic way. Yet the 
difference of the Irish and Icelandic Saga stands out 
in strong relief. In Iceland its power is concen- 
trated on human emotion. In Ireland it deals more 
with the supernatural and gorgeous, though it has a 
feeling for nature which the Icelandic Saga lacks. 
Fate does not work itself out more inexorably and 
artistically in tragedies of Sophocles than it does in 
some of the Sagas. Take, for example, Laxdela 

The final catastrophe is at first but faintly 
and vaguely indicated. Chapter by chapter, insen- 
sibly, it grows more clearly inevitable. The con- 
flict is prepared with the most consummate art. 
No details, however small, are neglected that may 
contribute to bring about the end aimed at. The 
thread of fate which binds together all the moving 
incidents of the tale is woven into it with a master 
hand. The elements themselves are leagued with 
fate. Geirmund does not get a fair wind on leaving 
Teeland, until the sword that was destined to give 
Kiartan his death-wound had been taken from him. 
If character-drawing of mon and women is the 
highest achievement in literature, the Icelandic Sagas 
rank with the highest literature of the world. Even 
their very excrescences are not so superfluous as 
is thought. Family registers are, in the light of 








heredity, useful helps to elucidate the characters of 
hero and heroine. The relation of the Sagas of 
Ireland and Iceland has not yet been studied by one 
who was equally equipped with knowledge of the 
vast body of Sagas existing in the two countries—in 
the case of Ireland, mostly yet unpublished.— 
Mr. R. Ford Smith said that he had been very 
much interested by Dr. Stefansson’s paper, but 
there were one or two points he should like to 
comment on. With regard to the theory that the 
Sagas, or perhaps rather the power of composing 
Sagas, was principally derived from the intercourse 
of the Norsemen with Celtic races, it was surely the 
fact that the Sagas were written from Icelandic 
originals. Many Sagas—for instance, those con- 
tained in the Heimskringla and the historical Sagas 
generally—must probably have been brought from 
Norway by fugitives from Harald Haarfager, and 
Sagas so brought may surely be regarded as needing 
no alien inspiration. Their form was most likely 
derived from the shape given them by the actual 
tellers ; for, as Dr. Stefansson had pointed out, the 
as were handed down orally, and the fact of the 
whole people being more or less Saga-tellers is a 
strong argument for their preserving the actual 
truth of events, as everyone could check the teller 
if he erred. We were very fortunate in havin 
them, as for this reason they had probably suashed 
us in a very perfect state. But he had always been 
under the impression that when the chief of a district 
rode down to the shore on the arrival of a ship, it 
was to fix the price of the goods in the cargo, rather 
than to learn the latest news. He would also like 
to protest against the description of Njal as meekly 
giving in to his wife and compounding for her quar- 
rels. He had always looked on it as a very noble 
characteristic of Njal, that he declined to be dragged 
into a quarrel with his friend by female spite, count- 
ing his friendship worth the lives of many thralls. 
—Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec., said that he would 
endeavour to deal with some of the points raised by 
the last speaker, leaving it to the lecturer to correct 
him if he were wrong. It was, he thought, a fact 
that the chief of a district rode down when a ship 
reached the shores of Iceland to fix the price of the 
goods, and to purchase what he himself required. 
Till he had done so no one might traffic with the 
merchantmen without incurring the risk of an 
onslaught from the chief’s followers. He agreed 
also with the last speaker’s remarks about Njal, and 
considered his refusal to be dragged into the 
quarrels of his wife a very fine trait. Njal 
valued his ancient friendship with Gunnar above 
the lives of many thralls, as Mr. Smith had 
said. With regard to the larger question of 
the origin of the Sagas, he thought northern 
scholars erred in insisting on the Icelandic literature 
as something quite unique in the North. The 
remarkable feature with regard to that literature 
was rather the fact that it had been recorded and 
handed down to us. But there was evidence that a 
considerable store of Sagas and songs very similar 
had also existed elsewhere in the North. In 
Denmark there were the Sagas on which Saxo 
Grammaticus founded his work; in Norway the 
histories which the emigrants carried to Iceland to 
be handed down and committed to writing there ; in 
oe the song of Beowulf, the lays of Cedmon 
and Cynewulf, the songs enshrined in the Chronicle, 
and the lays of the people of which King Alfred 
speaks. There had been found, too, in Denmark a 
single leaf of a lost English poem, King Wald- 
here’s lay. It evidently belonged to a work of 
great length, and it is probable that many 
other such poems had also perished, leaving no 
trace. He thought, too, that Dr. Karl Blind, had 
he been o_— would have had something to say of 
traces of Sagas among the Germanic races, still 
preserved in the Nibelungen Lied, or in that later, 
——— ancient, poem of Gudrun, which must be 
founded on a lost Saga. It may be observed, too, 
that some of the Eddaic poems of the Nibelung 
cycle seem more akin to the German version than 
to the Icelandic one preserved in the Volsunga 
Saga, as Sigurd’s death appears to take place in the 
free forest, as in German, and not as in Iceland by 
night in his hall, He knew but little of the Irish 
Sagas, but they seemed in spirit to differ widely 
from the Icelandic, though not perhaps more widely 
than the two lands; for the literature born among 
the loughs and wooded mountains, the green 
meadows and broad streams of Ireland would of 
necessity be far apart from that of the rugged 


rocks and gloomy valleys of Iceland, with its 
furious torrents brawling through vast lava wastes 
and only a few scant acres here and there of fertile 
soil. Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
Icelandic Sagas, that they are practically the eariicst 
rose writings of modern Europe, may be due to 
Trish influence, for most of the literature he had 
mentioned is in verse. But it could not be 
imagined that the kinsmen of those who sang 
the songs of Beowulf and Waldhere, or handed 
down the Sagas on which Saxo drew, needed a blend 
of Celtic blood to give them inspiration. They, too, 
had drunk of the mead that Odin stole from the 
o- : the mead that the goddess Saga poured out 
or the Skalds in Valhalla, and had listened to Bragi, 
the teller of the endless tale. Rightly considered, 
the marvel of Icelandic literature is that it has 
lived when so much has perished and left us scarce 
a vestige that itonce was. All honour to the people 
whose sturdy love of freedom won them a home 
where they could keep the songs and records of their 
race alive, and the debt we owe them for what they 
have saved for us is very great. But other lands 
were less happy. When the Danes ravished England 
tirelessly for two hundred years or more, giving 
to the flames hall and garth and abbey with their 
stores of precious vellums, who knows what price- 
less treasures of song and story went flaring up to 
the blue lift above. Surely the Eddas and Sagas 
were but the peaks of a vast continent that elsewhere 
the sea of constant strife had swept away.—Mrs. 
Clare Jerrold thought the views of the last speaker 
were rather wide of the mark, asit could not be said that 
scholars were agreed in regarding Iceland as the only 
land where myth and mystery were preserved. The 
ancient history of England, and all the lands about, 
were full of myths and stories. Yet if was true 
that the Icelanders were the only people who made 
a real literature out of their ancient Sagas, and they 
have probably preserved for us almost all their 
store. Was it not likely that these stories hada 
common source? ‘The English tale of Beowulf, 
the Danish Grendel! story, even the Eddaic myth of 
the ironwood, and the wolves and witches that 
inhabited it, seemed to spring from one stock. 
Perhaps Norway, or rather Norway and Sweden, 
for in this connexion they were indivisible, was the 
place of their birth, whence they spread to sur- 
rounding lands, though to the Icelanders belong 
the chief credit for their preservation.—Dr. Stefans- 
son replied, as to the Icelanders bringing all their 
Sagas _— Norway, it must be remembered that the 
history of Norway itself was written in Iceland. 
When he spoke, too, of the temple-chief coming 
down to the shore for news, he, of course, did not 
mean that he came down for that alone, but for 
that among other things, and to invite the chief 
man to stay with him. when doubtless news would 
be interchanged. It is true that Saxo incorporated 
many stories in his work; but, as he 
pointed out, Saxo himself says that it was from 
Icelanders he learned them, or most of them. So 
he, a Dane, goes to Icelanders, staying at the Court 
of Denmark to get the materials for Danish history, 
showing that if other northern countries had their 
Sagas, Icelanders alone could record them or relate 
them artistically. Of course, there were Sagas in 
other countries; but they have not come down to 
us, and seem to have been principally in verse, to 
which he did not refer. It may perhaps be fair to 
infer from a scrap that has reached us the 
existence of a vast body of early English epics, 
or Sagas; still it can only be un assumption. 
The old English literature that we have is very 
inferior to the Sagas. Mr. William Morris is right 
when he says that Iceland should be to the 
North of Europe what Greece is to the South.— 
The chairman said that it seemed to him that the 
uliar merit of the Icelandic literature was that 
it was largely in prose, unlike most other old litera- 
tures that we possess. Scandinavia likewise seems 
to have had a character of its own, which has largely 
impressed the older literature of other nations. e 
ad literature of Finland and Esthonia contains 
large traces of Scandinavian influence, while the 
folk-tales were to a large extent of more modern 
origin, apparently derived in the former country 
from Russia, and in the latter from Germany. 
Scandinavia had likewise left a strong impress on 
Lappish popular literature. But in dealing with 
any soll literature we must allow for diffusion, 
both in ancient and modern times, to an extent 





which we can hardly realise. Popular story-tellers 
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still exist in Ireland; but even those who cannot 
read or write often take their subjects from the 
Arabian Nights and other printed sources. The 
ng in the Havamal are so remarkably like 
those in the Oriental story of the Wise Heycar, that 
it is difficult to imagine that the Vikings did not 
bring back Oriental matter from the East before the 
time of the Crusades, when it is generally supposed 
that the influence of Oriental on Western thought 
and literature really began. 


FINE ART. 
THE EXCAVATION OF CORINTH. 


We quote the following from the New York 
Nation :— 


“Since completing the excavations at the Argive 
Heraion and at Eretria, the American School at 
Athens remains without a field for explorations. 
The Germans are occupied with their work on the 
supposed site of the ancient agora of Athens; the 
French are still busy at Delphi; and the English are 
likely to begin excavations the coming spring on the 
island of Melos, As yet the explorations of the 
Americans have not identified themselves with any 
of the chief centres of ancient Greek life. The work 
at Assos, Thorikos, Anthedon, Sikyon, Ikaria, 
Eretria was all of it admirably successful, and 
yielded results which are of permanent value. The 
excavations at the Argive Heraion were the most 
extensive and the most complete of any, and very 
rich in results ; but they involved the exploration of 
a single cult-site, isolated from the city which names 
it by a distance of several miles. Though this comes 
nearest to being a site of first importance of all 
which the Americans have undertaken to explore, it 
cannot, of course, rank with the Olympia of the 
Germans nor the Delphi of the French. 

**In looking about for a place for further work, 
Dr. Richardson has been attracted to Corinth. 
Though the second city in general importance in 
ancient Greece, practically nothing has as yet been 
done toward its exploration. The Germans some 
years ago dug about the foundations of the ancient 
Doric temple, of which several columns are still 
standing, sufficiently to determine its ground plan. 
Nothing whatsoever has been done, however, to fix 
tho topography of the ancient city, nor to locate 
with certainty even one of the many temples and 
monuments which Pausanias saw in the agora and 
its neighbourhood. There is not so much as a 
well-established theory as to even the approximate 
location of the agora. The theatre, usually the 
easiest thing to identify among the ruins of an 
ancient city, has not yet been found, though 
Pausanias speaks of it twice, and locates it defi- 
nitely between two temples standing outside, and in 
general to the west or south-west of, the agora. 
The ancient Doric temple mentioned above is 
frequently called a temple of Athena, but utterly 
without authority or competent reason. The entire 
site of this great city, whose walls, according to 
Strabo, involved a circuit of forty stadia, remains a 
totally unexplored field. And yet there are abundant 
evidences that excavation would be rewarded by 
immediate results, The ancient fountains of which 
Pausanias makes emphatic mention, and which he 
treats as landmarks, are still to be seen, together 
with the colossal aqueducts hewn out of the 
solid rock which conveyed their water supply. At 
one place on the vast terrace which probably formed 
the site for the central part of the city, there can be 
seen the outlines of the foundations of some great 
edifice, making still a hillock in the midst of a 
wheat-field; close beside, there protrudes from 
the earth, as if tempting investigation, a colossal 
column-drum. 

“Most of the territory which would invite the 
first exploration is free from dwellings. The 
ancient agora lies perhaps partly under a group of 
shabby huts, grouped about an ancient fountain that 
may well represent the fountain which Pausanias 
speaks of as being in the agora. The only diffi- 
culty which could attend an attempt at excavation 
would be found in the fact that the land is private 
property ; but, undoubtedly, permission to dig at 

ifferent points in the fields can be readily obtained, 
sufficiently to make a beginning of the work and to 
secure the first orientations in the topography. The 
Greek Government and the local authorities have 


w 


shown themselves friendly to the undertaking, and 
seem ready to help in every way. 

‘* The only question seems to be the one of ways 
and means. the school has but 500 dols. available 
for excavations this year. If it undertakes Corinth, 
it ought to have 2,000 dols. a year for five years. 
The German and French Schools depend for such 
funds upon their respective Governments. We have 
a better and, I believe, a safer reliance in the 
generosity and public spirit of our citizens. It is a 
great opportunity, and worthy to be ranked as a 
national cause. “ Bens. Ip—E WHEELER, 

“The American School, 

** Athens, Greece, January 8, 1896.” 


[In a subsequent number of the Nation, it is 
stated that the Greek Government has granted 
formal authority to the American School to 
conduct excavations at Corinth, and that work 
will be begun next month (March). ] 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is generally understood that, at the meeting 
of Royal Academicians to be held on Thursday 
night—after we have gone to press—Sir J. E. 
Millais will be unanimously elected president ; 
and that he has consented to hold the office, 
which is in theory an annual one, at least to 
the end of the current year. 


Messrs. Boussop, VaLapon & Co. will open 
next week, at the Goupil Gallery, an_exhibi- 
tion of twenty masterpieces of the Barbizon 
school of painters. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s SONS announce a 
new work by Mr. Frank Preston Stearne, 
author of ‘‘ The Life and Genius of Tintoretto.” 
It will be entitled The Midswmmer of Italian Art ; 
and it consists of an examination of the works 
of Fra Angelico, Michel Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, and Correggio, illustrated with 
five heliotype plates. 


Dr. Max OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER will deliver 
a course of four lectures, entitled “‘ My Twelve 
Years’ Stay in Cyprus,” with lime-light illus- 
trations, in the East hall of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, on Tuesdays during March, at 5 p.m. 
He proposes to deal in a popular manner with 
such subjects as: Cyprus under British rule ; 
the excavations that have been carried on by 
others as well as himself ; Homeric and classical 
customs, and their modern survivals; analogies 
to Biblical customs. 


At a meeting of the applied art section of 
the Society of Arts, to be held on Tuesday 
next, with Mr. Walter Crane in the chair, Mr. 
William Burton will read # paper on ‘‘ The 
Palette of the Potter.” 


AT a meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, held on Wednesday, Mr. R. Inwards, 
ex-president, read a paper on ‘‘ Turner’s Repre- 
sentations of Lightning,”’ which he considered 
to be true to nature, and demonstrated the 
same by placing an actual example of Turner’s 
work side by side with a photograph of a real 
flash of lightning. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinach exhibited a 
water-colour drawing and photographs of a 
fine vase, with red figures picked out in gold, 
which was found in 1894 on the Acropolis of 
Rhodes, and is now in the Constantinople 
Museum. He maintained that it is one of the 
few examples of Greek ceramic art that can be 
dated with some precision ; and he argued that 
it was painted at Athens circa 410 B.c. The 
subject is a novel one: the birth of Plutus, the 
god of wealth, who is being presented to 
Demeter, his mother, by a personification of 
Earth, before an assemblage of the gods, in- 
cluding Triptolemus. According to a very 
ancient tradition, Plutus was a son of Demeter, 
by the Cretan Iasion. 








THE STAGE. 


‘4 WOMAN’S REASON.” 


Jusr as, according as was said last week, 
“ The Sign of the Cross” is, in its own way, 
in dealing with unusual themes, something 
quite exceptional in power and interest, so, 
at the Shaftesbury, in dealing with the 
customary complications of modern life and 
artificial society ‘‘A Woman’s Reason” is 
remarkable entirely. Indeed, these pieces 
are the two legitimate successes of the winter 
season, and to anybody seriously interested 
in the theatre the one as much as the other 
deserves to be discussed. ‘‘A Woman’s 
Reason” is the joint work of Mr. F. 0. 
Philips, a novelist of character and style, 
and Mr. 0. H. Brookfield, a wit by in- 
heritance, and an actor plentifully supplied 
with stage experience. The combination is 
a happy one; and the result is that, while 
in ‘““A Woman’s Reason” we get a play 
constructed with the full appreciation of 
theatrical necessities which often it is only 
the actor or the long-trained playwright 
who can supply, we get also a work much 
nearer literature than that which we are 
wont to receive from the contemporary 
dramatist. It is but very rarely that the con- 
temporary dramatist is really literary ; or, to 
be truer to the fact, he is literary only by fits 
and starts: he gives you a good scene that 
suits the purpose of the stage—and it may 
even chance to be a natural one—but wait 
awhile and he will display, probably, his 
meretricious method, his superficial vision, 
by some completest breakdown, some pro- 
found inconsistency in a character which 
till now we thought that he had under- 
stood. Take the work to pieces; ask, “Is 
that probable?” ‘Or this?” No, it is 
impossible, of course. It is but jerry-built 
cheap writing. As for the spirit of it, it 
was ‘made in Germany.” It suits the 
momentary demands of a generation that 
has lost touch, to a great extent, with the 
sterling, the original, the subtle and true. 

With all that order of production, then, 
of which we have so much—and put for- 
ward generally with so much of pretension— 
‘*A Woman’s Reason” is in remarkable 
contrast. The characters act intelligibly ; 
and not only is the language telling, but it 
is appropriate. The wit talks wit; the 
parish priest, with leanings towards world- 
liness, is amusing unconsciously. But the 
piece at the present moment is not new, 
and after what the daily newspapers have 
done for us it does not need to be described. 
As to its story, let us only say here that it 
is admirably knit, convincingly conducted, 
and that it preaches to us, alike from the 
end and the beginning, a lesson that is of 
charity and not of cynicism. . 

It is with the interpretation, which is so 
remarkable, which adds so much to the force 
of the skilled fable, that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. With perhaps a single exception— 
and that one that has recently arisen through 
no fault of the Shaftesbury management, 
but through the stress, as we imagine, of a 
previous engagement—the cast is as strong 
as it could be made by a wise choice and, 
as we take it, a not ungenerous outlay. 
The exception lies in the fact that a very 


agreeable and sufficiently competent young 
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lady has been promoted to a part in which 
Miss Maud Millett—now departed from the 
theatre—must have shone brightly. To the 
unconventional and thoroughly bright part 
of the parson’s daughter, what incisiveness 
and style must Miss Millett have imparted! 
We were too late to see her, however, and 
her successor played well, but not supremely 
well. But as to all the other chief parts—the 
chief of all especially—would it be possible 
to better them? Thoroughly wise—and a 
little penetrating besides—was the manage- 
ment when it offered the chief heroine to 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. Mrs. Tree’s stage 
career—not yet a very long one—has been 
marked by vicissitudes. It was her bad 
fortune, more than once in her quite early 
days, to be entrusted with parts altogether 
too exacting for her. Discerning—as we 
did, of course—her extreme intelligence, we 
doubted, and could not help doubting, 
her emotional power. And now there are 
parts too full of passionate and of very 
simple emotion to be quite justly grappled 
with—as I surmise—by this most interest- 
ing mistress of a subtle and observant art. 
But Nina Keith, that daughter of Lord 
Bletchley who becomes Mrs. D’Acosta, is 
not one of them. Of the breeding of the 
girl, of her whimsicality and charm, of her 
waywardness and grace, and of her woman’s 
heart at the bottom of all, Mrs. Tree is the 
delightful exponent. She is to be watched 
at every turn, in a part full of variety, 
charged with coquetry and genuine feeling, 
with irritation, with a silly but not un- 
natural jealousy, with bitterness, with sad- 
ness; there is not a movement, not an ex- 
pression, we can afford to miss. As Nina’s 
sister-in-law, Miss Florence West — on 
whose high qualities we have more than 
once laid stress—is scarcely less satisfactory. 
The part is a simpler one. It has only 
womanliness in it: only tenderness, one 
might say, almost. But it is performed— 
nay, rather it is lived ia—quite charmingly. 
In a piece wherein not one part is played 
really badly, it is the three chief men who 
next deserve attention. Mr. Lewis Waller 
is intensely and quietly sympathetic as the 
husband of Nina—sympathetic by reason of 
an almost inexplicable directness—the com- 
plete exponent of as competent and straight 
acharacterasit is possibletofind. Mr. Brook- 
field as Lord Bletchley—dyed carefully, “‘the 
padded man that wears the stays,” as Mr. 
Thackeray said of an illustrious contem- 
porary—gets the largest of true “‘ character 
parts,” and plays it without any exaggera- 
tion, with true humour, and with singular 
effectiveness. Mr. Kemble is the last man 
who needs to be particularly mentioned— 
he says sly things with a voice rich and 
rolling as with Port of ’34. His is an 
admirable study. Of the fashionable clergy- 
man of a particular type Mr. Kemble has 
caught perfectly the polish and the unctuous- 
ness ; and the way in which he piously and 
half philosophically suggests to some very 
smart people that in life “‘ even the golden 
cross is a heavy one,” is worthy of the 
actor who made quite unforgettable a 
character, so ingeniously conceived by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones—the character of that 
distinguished pessimist, Mr. Burge Jaw, 


v hose “ vital processes,” as he was wont to/ 





assure us, a8 he sank back to his repose, 
were ‘‘so exceedingly slow ’—which thing, 
considering both his appetite and his 
—— indolence, was scarcely matter 
or surprise. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


At Mr. Dolmetsch’s concert of ancient music, 
on Tuesday afternoon, three pieces of special 
interest were performed. The first was a Suite 
for harpsichord by Purcell, noticeable for its 
grace, charm, and quaintness. It was not in 
music of this kind that the composer revealed 
his highest powers; there are, however, traces 
of genius to be found even in his trifles. The 
second was No. 1 of a set of six Sonatas, entitled 
“ Musical Representation of some Bible Stories,” 
by Johann Kuhnau, the immediate predecessor 
of J. S. Bach at St. Thomas’s, Leipzig. The 
music of this Sonata Mr. Dolmetsch, in a few 
introductory remarks, described as “most won- 
derful and interesting; like Bach, and yet 
possessing an individuality of its own.” Ali 
this is true enough; but in connexion with 
programme music, which is so much talked 
about at the present day, there is more 
to say about these Sonatas. A more favour- 
able opportunity will, however, be afforded 
when the complete set is reprinted ; at present 
only two have appeared. Though not actually 
the first, they are, without question, the most 
remarkable of early attempts at programme 
music, In illustrating the Bible stories by 
means of tones, Kuhnau has at times recourse 
to what may be termed descriptive music of the 
lower kind : the stamping of Goliath, the pebble 
cast from the sling, and the fall of the giant, 
are expressed in realistic fashion ; but the higher 
province of music, the depicting of feelings and 
emotions, is by no means neglected. In the 
“David and Goliath” the objective element is, 
naturally, specially prominent ; but in “Saul” 
(No. 2, which Mr. Dolmetsch announces for his 
next concert), and again in “The Burial of 
Jacob” (No. 6), the subjective asserts its full 
power. Kuhnau well understood the limitations 
of his art ; and his musical gift, as was afterwards 
the case with Handel, always preserved his most 
realistic ventures from the charge of being 
ridiculous. A recent writer has observed that 
Kuhnau’s first and second Sonatas “deserve 
attention, if only on the ground of their being 
the direct ancestors of the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ ” 
The peculiarities of any work of art are most 
likely first to attract attention ; and so long as the 
battle-picture in No. 1, or the casting of the 
javelin by Saul and his paroxysms in No. 2 (in 
their way extremely clever) are made unduly pro- 
minent, the true greatness of the music, the true 
aims of the composer, and the boldness of the 
form, or rather the boldness shown by the 
determining of the form by the subject, 
cannot be perceived in the proper light. 
Kuhnau’s Sonatas are rather the “ direct ances- 
tors” of Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony ” ; the 
“Battle of Prague” blots the name of pro- 

mme music with “hateful bastardy.” The 
“ David and Goliath” was expressively rendered 
on the harpsichord by Mrs. E. Dolmetsch. Her 
clever daughter, Miss Héléne, then played on the 
clavichord Prelude and Fugue No. 7, from the 
second book of Bach’s “ Well-Tempered Clavier.” 
The composer was specially fond of that instru- 
ment, and for certain delicate effects it was superior 
to the harpsichord. To hear Bach’s music on the 
clavichord is intensely interesting ; and the oppor- 
tunities which Mr. Dolmetsch, Mr. Hipkins, and 
other musicians give us of hearing ancient music 
performed on the instruments for which they 
were Written, are most welcome. But the music 





of Bach, and, indeed, much of Kuhnau’s, is too 
great for the instruments of their day, of feeble 
and evanescent tone. If their music be rendered 
on the modern pianoforte, there may be loss of 
a few special features peculiar to those instru- 
ments ; yet, on the whole, there is, to our 
thinking, gain. Anyhow, a clavichord in one 
of our large halls is an impossibility; all, 
—- a favoured few in the front rows, 
would have to rely largely for their enjoyment 
upon the pleasures of imagination. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. HENSCHEL gave a special Wagner concert on 
the thirteenth anniversary of Wagner's death ; 
and the programme illustrated the wonderful 
career of the master, which practically commenced 
with “ Rienzi,” and concluded nobly with “ Par- 
sifal.” Excerpts from the operas and music- 
dramas of Wagner may lose by being given in 
the concert-room, and yet such a programme as 
that of Mr. Henschel’s has its uses. To say 
nothing of the rising generation, there are pro- 
bably still many whose opportunities of hearing 
the complete works are limited. Mr. Henschel 
conducted with sympathy and ability. 


Dr. Joacutm made his first appearance this 
season at the Monday Popular Concert. His 
welcome was enthusiastic. e led the Beethoven 
Quartet in E minor (Op. 59, No. 2), and was 
ably ae by MM. Ries, Gibson, and Piatti. 
For solo he played the Adagio from Spohr’s 
1lth Violin Concerto, and for an encore a 
movement by Bach. His playing still shows the 
same skill and earnestness, though the fire of 
former years has, as is natural, somewhat abated. 
Miss Fanny Davies gave three pieces by Brahms 
with skill and earnestness, though scarcely with 
sufficient power. 

WE may congratulate Mr. F. H. Cowen on his 
appointment as conductor of the Manchester 
Concerts, and also of those of the Philharmonic 
Society at Liverpool. As successor to the late 
Sir C. Hallé he will be judged by a high 
standard ; but he has skill, experience, and 
enthusiasm in his favour. 

THE number of orchestral concerts in London 
is ever on the increase. Mr. Kt. Newman 
announces three under the conductorship of M. 
Lamoureux, who will bring his orchestra with 
him from Paris, where he enjoys great and well- 
deserved fame. The dates of these concerts, at 
the Queen’s Hall, will be April 13, 16, and 18. 
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